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RBSTBftCT 

This is a report of a study in two parts, one on 
teaching and the other on learning. The subiects of the first part 
«er^. sixth qraders in two different prcqrams, one a core prograa and 
the other an iaoersion prcqrao. The sufcierts of the learning study 
were secondary school students and adultr.. The purpose cf the study 
vt.<5: C1I to develop appropriate research DiethcdologieSr (2) to 
u tlerstand language teaching and learning processes by observing theo 
under different conditions, ard (3) to Indicate the possible 
interrelations between teaching and learning in formal classrooms. 
Each part cf the investigation describes the relevant research model 
'and reports on the application cf the trodel to some issues, 
specifically, the effects of the learning setting, the. age of the , 
learner and the attained level cf" proficiency. The instrument in the 
teaching section analyzes teaching activities and the discourse 
functions that character ile the verbal interaction between teacher 
and students. The learning stwiy model attempts to account fcr the 
way in which information about the language is assimilated by the 
learner, represented by the learner as knowledge, and then used to 
form language responses. . The teaching instrument identifies some 
essential differences in language teaching in the twc types cf 
classes: the learning model indicated that explicit and implicit 
information about language have unigue roles in the solution cf 
specific lancuaqe tasks. fAuthcr/AHH) 
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The Teaching and Learning of French as a Second Laiiguaae 
in Two Distinc t Learntng Se LLings 



Abstract 



The present investigation examines the teaching and learning of 
French £.s a second language in different learning settings. Its pur- 
pose is threefold: to develop research methodologies appropriate for 
investigating these issues, to understand the processes of teaching . 
and learning a second language by observing them under different 
conditions » and to indicate the possible interrelations between teach- 
ing and^earning existing in formal classrooms* 

Each part of the investigation, that is, the Teaching Study and the 
Learning Study, contains two aspects: first, a description of the 
relevant instrument or sK^del developed by the investigators; and 
second, a report of the application of the model to examine some of 
the issues relevant to teaching and learning in second language class- 
rooms • 

Three factors are examined in the application section of both studies 
These are the effects of the learning setting, rhe age of the learner, 
and the attained level of proficiency. 

The Teaching Study proposes an instrument called the Language Teach- 
ing Record Scheme (LTRS) to describe and analyse classroom interactions. 
This instrument provides a means of analysing teaching at two different 
levels of detail: the activities arranged by the teacher to increase 
student competence in the second language, and the discourse functions 
which characterize the verbal interaction thar occurs between the 
teacher and students. 

The application of this instrument for the Teaching Study focusaa 
primarily on the factors of learning setting and proficiency level by 
analysing classroom interactions in two Grade 6 classes* One of these 
is a regular French core program class and the other is a French immer-^ 
slon class. The instrun^nt is able to identify some osaential differ- 
ences thai exist between these two settings with respect to the teaching 
of the language. 

The Learning Study ^proposes a theoretical racdel which describes the 
processes by which a second language is learned and used. The model 
attempts to account for the way in which information about the language 
Is. first, assimilated from the environment by the language leawner, 
second, represented by the language learner as 'knowledge' of different 
types, and fini^xly used In different ways to form language responses. 
The contingencies that determine the options in each case, that is, 
the type of representation that will be assigned, the way in which the 
information will be used are postulated in the model. 



The application of the model atteapts to examine one of these contin- 
gencies: specifically, the effects, of setting,^ age, and level on the 
way in which explicit (primarily formal) and implici: (primarily func- 
tional) Information are used to solve a specific formal language task. 
These factors ore systematically manipulated in an experimental study. 
The results show that the explicit and implicit information each have 
a unique role in the solution of the task, and that the formal or 
functional condition in which the task occurs, biases that relationship. 

The results from the separate aspects of the study suggest that the 
future research must begin to conibine these investigations by examining 
the processes of language learning described in the Learning Study in a 
greater nuu&er of settings which can be formally described by the 
approach used in the Teaching Study. 
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Iniroduction 



In recent years several studies on second/foreign language Leaching 
and learning have been conducted > investigating the role of learner 
Cactors,^ such as aptitude (Carvoll, 1962) » attitude and siK>tivation 
(Gardner and Laid>ert^ 1972) » learning environments* such as French 
liimiersi<;>a and core programs » (Stern et al, 1976) and teaching ssethods 
(Scherer and Wertheiaier» 1964) In second language achievei&ent. Despite 
their valuable contributions to a better understanding at the coopleK 
processes x>i teaching ^d learning » fstany issues reisain imsolved and 
deoand^ further research. The present investigations of the Teaching 
Study and the Learning Study examine Che effects of three controversial 
variables on second language teaching and learning - the nature of the 
learning settings the age of the learner, and the proficiency level 
attained. 

The question ol optimal learning setting has frequently been 
discussed (Rivers, 1972; Macnamarat 1973; Stem,. 1973, 197S) and the 
effects of differ&nt environsients on second language achievaoent have 
been examined in several studies (Upshur and Palmar, 1974; Krashen and 
Seliger» ^973; Krashen, 1976; Stem et ol, 1976; Swain and Barik, 19 76). 
The major tinction currently proposed is between the formal second 
langiiaga ca aroom setting, and the fraturalistic, functioaal or informaJ. 
language learning environonent. Each of these is considered to soaka a 
specific contribution to second language competence (Krashen, 1976). 
The formal environment, the traditional language classroom, usually 
elaborates the learner's explicit knowledge of the target language . 
system* the informal or functional environment, in which the second 
language is primarily used for comwinication and is assimilated sub- 
consciously, enhances the learner's communicative ability in the second 
language. With the introduction of French immersion classes, in which 
the second lan^uag^e is the medium of instruction for various subject 
areas, the opport^ity was provided for ccarauni eating in the target 
language instead of making it an object of expl^' :it study and practice. 
The overall success of itmoersion programs in c. utrast to the French core 
program has been partially attributed to this functional use of the 
second language. Differences in actual classroom discourse between 
those two learning settings^ however, have not been documented. Unless 
tht language of the classroom is examined in more detail, no valj.d claim 
can be made that the superior linguistic performance in French of immer* 
sion students vs. core students is a result of functional language use 
and not, for example, a function of rhe amount of intensive exposure to 
the language 

The controversy concerning age has centered around issues such as 
identifying the optimal age for beginning the study of a second/ foreign 
language (Krashen, 1973; Burstall et al, 1974; Smythe et al, 197S; Stern, 
1976; Lee, 1977). The question of who are th& better language learners •^^ 
children, adolescents or adults, has not yet been answered satisfactorily. 




and the evidence fluctuates greatly as a function of tlie type of ictaburc 
being used* Thus it appears that the question would be ©ore aotly rc- 
forsnUated such that optimal age was not the issue but a docunjentation 
of the differences between language learners of different ages 

Results of a recent study (Bialyst9k and Frohlich, 1977) undicaie 
that atudiijncrs at a higher proficiency^ le^l utilize certain leArning 
strategies nxore effectively, than do those at a lower level of ack^ieve- 
ment. Proficiency level, then, may also be an essential factor affecting 
the way ^earning tasks are approached and solved • Thus it laay be the 
case that i&owe advanced students have assimilated the target language 
to a degree which allows the© to make intuitive judgecients about the 
language,, whereas beginning students may have to consciously deliberate 
and resort to rule^. 

» 

The three factors discussed above were incorporated into the research 
designs of both studies. The Teaching Study focused on the teaching of 
French in a formal and a functional set ting , that is the •regular* or 
•core^ program of French as ^ second language (FSL) versu'^ the Frencli 
* immersion' program. The atteo^t was to document in a precise way the 
features which distinguish the activities and classroom discourse of 
Chese settings* The Learnixtg Study, on the other hand^ conducted its 
inveatigatiori with high nchool ^udents of two different grade levels 
in Che core program and with adults in the Civil Service Language 
Training Program, thus combining all three factors of setting, age and 
proficiency level. 

The Teai;hing Study and the/Learning Study had been in operation for 
one year prior to comtaencement of the present investigations. The direc- 
tion taken in the second year appeared to provide a logical and valuable 
continuation of Year One's researyi in terms of theoretical and methodo** 
logical ^dvanceoisnt . Tlie bbjectiwi ot both studies therefore reflect 
both continuation and innovation. The Teaching Study attempted to achieve 
the following goals: 

<1) to revise the preliminary Language Teaching Record Scheme 
(LTRS) developed in Year One. 

(2) to describe and an^yze V^e te^^ching of French in two 
contrastive learning sett^gs, core vs^. immersion. 

(3) to formulate tentative hypotheses regarding the relation- 
ship between learning environment, classroom interaction 
and second language learning. 

The specific objectives of the Learning Study were: 

(1) , to refine a tentative t!U)del of second language learning 

which was developed in Year One. 

(2) to modify and refine ^ research instrument « the Aural 
Grammar Test, developed and pilot-tested in Year One. 

(3) to empirically examine some relationships posited in the 
modelt speclftcally» the role of Explicit end Iispllclt , 
Knowledge fn performance on the Aural GraimBar Test. 



(A) to Investigate? the effect ol seltitig, age and pruti^*iency 
level on performince on the above-ioentioned test* 

(5) to indicate pedagogical inq^licatlonji cmanaLing fvoro the 

results df the eispirlcal investigation- 
Method^ procedures ai;d res -Its of the TearJiing Study and the Learn- 
ing Study will be reported separately. The report of eadi study will be 
concluded by a discussion of the results, an indication of the pedagogical 
implications and suggestions for fuirther research. 

While the Teaching Study and the Learning Study have each be^n con- 
ceptualized^ conducted, and reported separately in the present investiga- 
tion, « the iii3ights into these two aspects of language learning which l\ave 
been gained by this project, would permit further research to .fotlow the 
logical next step, that is, an integrative examination of teaching and 
learning. The i&ettiolodogy in cerw of instruments and loodels appropriate 
for such an investigation are provided by the redults of this study. The 
pTii&ary question for such future research is to cxasaine the ptocesses of 
second language learning, as described in the model of the Learning Study, 
in different learning contexts, as described by the j^ystem of the Teaching 
Study. Moreover, such studies should not be confinei to classroom learn- 
ing; relevant' differences attributable to setting suggest the need for 
fs^ystematic investigations of language learning in al 1 situations. For 
the present study, however, our reLjlis are restricted to the separate 
invei^tigat ions of teaching and learning in the classroom, and the con- 
clusions and implications of each will be reported as such. 
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Describing Classroom Interaction 



The tendency In much of the past research on teaching has been to. 
view teaching as a single concept in terms o£ the pedagogical method 
employed. Oeacriptions of language teaching have thus been based on 
terminology sisch as •audio-lingual method' or 'grammar- translation 
method*. One such study by Scherer and Vert^ie^er (1964) attest ted 
to examine the relationship between the audio-lingual and grammar- 
translatiim approaches and- the students* degree of mastery of thei 
second language.- Smith (1970) again attempted to relate the . audio- 
lingual me*'hod to the second language achievement of studaits iii a 
three-yeat; college program. As valuable as these studies were the 
results remained inconclusive and controversial possibly since refer- 
ence to overall methocSs of language teaching proved insufficient- to 
distinguiWi between the actua^l prfiECtice of teachers in the classroom. 
It is evident, that the specific behaviours used by two different teachers 
may vary greatly even though they are implementing the saate teaching , 
program or even presenting the same lesspn. If these individual differ- 
ences i»ave significance for the teaching/learning process, as we believe 
they do, then a g^eral .reference to overall methods or approaches is 
inadequate for the purpose of describing second language teaching and 
relating that teaching to learning outcomes. 

lAat is required for further research on the relationship between 
'teaching and learning is a S!5t of specified, observable^ teaching behav- 
iours that can be considered a dl&tlnct treatment variable for second 
language teaching resear'dti. Moreover, in order to define and describe 
such teaching behaviours a technical language coimaonly accepted and 
understood by both teachers and researchers is required. , Until the 
tead^ipg act can be sysLematically described it is impossible to dif- 
ferentiate specific teaching behaviours that can then be realistically 
related .to Vleaming. As ' Rosenshine (1971) has stated "...sooe of the 



•this time it is difficult to distingui/sh the relevant behaviours from 
the irrelevant ones." (p. 291) Thus, before any further extensive 
experimental ifesearch can be undertaken, it is believed that a scheme 
for a comprehensive description of teaching must be developed. 

' ' 1? 

In the search for an adequate systematic description of teaching 
many classroom observation systems have been developed in recent years. 
Two types of observation instruments are current: (1) rating or high- 
inference schemes in which the coder makes a subjective judgement on a 
four or five-point scale to assess the behaylours observed, and (2) 
category or low-inference schemes which focus on "specific, denotable, 
relatively objective behaviours" (Rosenshine, 1971, p. 288) usually 
recorded as frequency counts taken at regular thr^ or. five second 
intervals. Because of the requirement for objectivity in the case'of 
this project, a category scheme was considered most appropriate* 



(Reaching) 




educational meaning. At 
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An* examination of category-type observation schemes previously 
developed indicated that most schemes have a very general subject 
orientation. -Very few instruments haVe been developed specifically 
for use in the second language classroom* Of these general observa- 
tion schemes^ the greatest nuiid>er have been based on or adapted from 
the Flanders Interaction Analysis Technique ( Flanders » 1967» 1970) 
and are concerned with the extent of teacher influence on the student. 
They assess this influence by measuring the relative proportion of- 
•indirect* (questioning, praising) and 'direct* teacher behaviours 
(lecturing,, criticising). Observations of teacher and pupil inter- - 
actions are recorded at three-second intervals on a two-dimensional 
matrix, then analyzed in terse of the relative frequencies of 
different kinds of behaviours v This analysis produces an I/D 
(Indirect/Direct) ratio which reflects the affective climate of the 
classroom. These studies have shown a clear relationship between 
teacher * indirectness * in classroom interaction and student achievement 
on standardised achievement tests. However, not only are the descriptor 
categories very broadly defined, but they also focus solely on classroom 
climate and therefore do not permit the definition of specific teaching 
behaviours with potential pedagogical significance in the L2 classroom 
as is the intent of this project 

y Subsequent adaptations of the Flanders 4.nteraction analysis technique 
In^ Moskowitz (1967)^ Jarvis (1968) and Wragg (1970) were intended for use 
specifically in the foreign language classroom. Moskowitz^ adaptation is 
called Flint (Foreign Language Interaction Aiialysis SystaKi)^ and is designed 
to assess both verbal and non-^verbad communication in the classroom as 
well as the kinds and amount of student and . teacher talk in the target 
and the native language « ' • 

Other classroom observation schemes have recently been proposed 
based on principles of discourse analysis. Assuming that the essence 
of formal, teaching^ and '^specifically second language teaching, is talk, 
these schemes focus on classroom verbal analysis^ i.e., the actual 
utterances relayed between teacher and studtents during classroom dialogue. 
Through an analysis of the component parts of discourse as well as their 
patterns pind sequencing it is believed that an understanding of their 
pedagogical significance will result. 

Among those schemas developed for L2 classroom use which include 
aspects of discourse analysis are several schemes which focus on specific 
aspects of the classroom Interaction: individual language learnera and 
teachers* differential treatment of good and poor learners (Naiman et al. , 
1978); teactiers* treatment , of error with individual learners (Chaudron, 
1977); the multidimensional nature of verbal, interaction between the 
teacher and pre-selected individual students' (McEo^n, 1976)* In the 1 
last mentioned study by McEwen; three categqfry dissensions are developed - 
content, thought and verbal functions. Observations on these three 
disisensions are then correlated with the aptitude, attitude and achieve-* 
ment scores of the students observed. Since all these schemes require 
that certain students be delegated as goo^^ or poor learners and that 
observations be limited to those students^ they were not considered 
sufficiently coaqprehenbive in scope to define and describe all those ^ 
teaching behaviours occurring in a single class and in different teach- 
ing sett Injgs. 
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Perhaps the most comprehensive scheme to dare for L2 classroonj use 
has been developed by Fanselow (1977). It is a complex system called 
FO9US (Foci for Observing Connaunicauions Used in Settings), designed to 
measure the effect on learning of particular comaiun i cations . Using the 
concept of communicative 'niove' types (Bellauk, 1966) as the basic unit 
of analysis, the FOCUS system notes five characteristics of comounica- ^ 
tions: the source, the fBedium, the use, the content and the pedagogical 
purpose. Fanselow (1977) describes FOCUS as a system in which 

.communications. . .are been, as a series of patterned events 
in which two or more people use mediuas such as speech, ges- - 
tures, noise, or writing to evaluate, interpret and in other . 
ways communicate separate areas of content such as the meaning ^ 
of words, personal feelings, c: classroom procedure, 'ior one 

of four pedagogical purposes: structuring, soliciting, res- J 
ponding and reacting. Therefore FOCUS" distinguishes five 
characteristics of communications: the source, the n^diuro, 
the use, the content and the pedagogical purpose." (p. 19) 

This conceptual framework, as well as the set of terras used to 
organise and classify communications between teacher and students, pro- 
vided the Sasis for the observation in^ument developed for the specific 
purposes of the present study. ^ 
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A classroom observation scheme, the Language Teaching Record Scheme 
(LTRS), was developed during Year One of the project and tested in twenty 
classrooms of French as a second language. In Year Two the scheme was 
revised, modified and again applied to second language classrooms, this » 
time including classrooms in the alternate, seines tered, enriched and L 
immersion programs*. The scheme is based on the assumption that teachers 
differ in the' frequency with which they use "specific teaching behaviours, > ' 

Ip the ways^ in which these behaviours are combined and in the various 

features ascribed to each. r 

The LTRS was intended as a research instrunient capable of an objec- T 

tive desQriptlon and analysis of language teaching in a var^ty of * 

language teaching situations. The scheme will not overslmpMly issues by I 

referring to methods or approaches but will attempt. to differentiate L 
specific observable behaviours that odcur over a broad range of possible 

language teaching situations. ' ; 

i 
* 

Language teaching/ learning situations are conceptualized in terms ! 
of an Input -Procest-Outcome Model shown in Figure ll-l. Input consists of three ; 
factors: the teacher, the student and the context. The, teacher, bringing j 
his own personal characteristics, background, language training, attitudes » 
and so on, into the language teaching situation, molds and directs the 
teaching/learning process to a great degree. The student likewise brings L 
his own personality traits and attitudes as well as his personal language 
learning strategies (see Chapter V ) to the learning task. The context, 
or social environment, refers to the''attitudinal values of the community 
at large towards the L2 community. These generally-held attitudes are f 
translated into moral and financial support given to the L2 programs within I 
the school, factors which greatly influence the performance of both teacher 
and students in the classroom. 
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Process refers to the classroom interaction itself, specifically 
the verbal conimunicattona and those non-verbal communications which act 
as verbal substitutes, relayed between the teacher and the students. 

OutcoDS refers to the Isuiguage learnings with respect to both com^ 
prehension and production skills, which occurs as a result of the teaching 
process and classroom interaction. 

Hie Process variable, classroom interaction, is the major focus for 
the present study. The Process «ill be examined on two levels of detail: 
first, in general terns by an analysis of the teaching activities which 
provide A framework for the interaction; and secondly, in greater detail 
by an analy£*is of the classroom interaction based on principles of discourse 
analysis. 



Analysis of Teaching Activities in the Second Language Classroom 

Pedagogical decisions at t^e upper levels of educational adminis- 
tration (i.e. overall L2 curriculum within the school system and course 
outlines for one year or semester), are usually made outside the sphere 
of influence of the individual teacher. Decisions on the daily level, 
however, as to lesson plans and type of activities encouraged during a 
lesson .are the direct sphere of the Individual teacher during a lesson. 
Active participation in language teaching pedagogy begins then for the 
classroom teacher with the preparation of a daily lesson plan and the 
selection of appropriate activities during that lesson. 

Overt behaviours occurring during these teaching activities are 
the actualization of the teaching/learning process which is central to 
our mc^del. By analyzing these activities with reference to certain 
common basic features, it is possible to produce a general index to 
describe the teaching/ learning process as it occurs in a specific 
classroom. 

-For the purpose of this analysis, activities are defined as distinct 
teaching/learning units, introduced by the teacher for the purpose of 
increasing student coispetence in the second language. They are charac- 
terized by two basic features. Skills developed and Strategies employed. 
"Skills" refers to the communication skills, either aural/oral or 
written, which the activity has been designed to develop..' "Strategies" 
refers to the type of language practice eoq>haslzed by the activity, 
either formal or functional (Stem, 197A, 1978; aee also' Cfiapter V). The 
sub-categories of "Skills" and "Strategies" are defined as follows: 



I 



Skills 


(i) 


Aural/Oral 


- listening and speaking activities carried 
out mainly through use of the spoken word. 




(2) 


Written 


- reading and writing activities based mainly 
on the written word or phonetic script. 


Strategies - 


(1) 


FonoaX 
Practice 


- laiigudge used to promote explicit knowledge 

elenents of the L2 code is of prime concern. 
Language use results not from a need to 
know or an interest in the information for 
its own sake, but merely as a practice 
vehicle fo^ the correct forms used to con- 
vey such information. 




(2) 


F.unctlonal 
Practice . 

1 


*• 

"\ 

- language used in communicative situations 
where the contei^t or ideas transmitted are 
of primaiy Inter^t, with secondary emphasis 
on correctness of form. 



A combination of the. two basic features of an activity and the two 
sub-categories of each feature gives a two-by-two matrix yielding four 
cells: Aural/oral - Formal; Aural/Oral - Functional; Written - Formal; 
and Written - Functional. 





SKILLS 


en 


Aural /oral 


^ Welt ten 




Formal Practice 


Forioal Practice 


8 






TSATE 






it^iral/oral 


Written ^ 


cn 


Funiitional Pi;actice 

1 ■ 1 " ■■"■^ 


Functional Practice 



Each activity" is Wllpcated to one of these, four cells. When a 
change occurs in eithelTthc Skills or the Strategy, or both, resulting 
in a change of cells, i new activity is registered. 

For the actual coding of classroom activities a slight elaboration 
of this simple matrix was required. Since the duration of classroom 
periods varies from 20 minutes in the elementary Core French programs 
to 90 minutes in secondary Semestered programs, it was necessary to 
record the time spap of each activity not only in min ites * duration 
but also as a percentage of total class time. The activity was therefor*- 
recorded according to Its time duration, and its percentage duration- in 
relation to total class time available as shown in Figure H-2. 



As a practical exm^le of allocating activities to the four-cell 
^ matrix, consider a French inmersion classroom segment presenting a 
^ science lesson on photosynthesis « The teacher begins the lesson with 
an oral explanation of the process of photosynthesis. He continues by 
questioning students orally on the text. He interrupts the oral question 
Ing to review vocabulary items related to the topic and to conduct a 
short phonetic drill on the same vocabulary. He then returns to the 
general discussion of the topic and ends the lesson by instructing 
students to complete written answers to questions in their workbooks. 

This classroom segment would be divided into three distinct activi*^ 
ties» with Activity 1 (lesson on photosynthesis) being sub-divided into 
two segments by the intrusion of Activity 2 (vocabulary review). 



No. 


Pescrlptlon 


Skills 


Strategy 


1 (a) 


S^ence lesson on photosynthesis 


Aural /Oral 


' ^ 
Functional 


2 


Vocabulary review an4 phonetic 
drill 


Aural /Oral 


Formal 


1 (b) 


Return to lessen 1> (a) 


Aural /Oral 


Functional 


3 


Urltteoi exercise 

• * 


Written 


Function^ 



Having distinguished classroom activities according to their two 
basic features and entered thdm on the matrix according to the percen- 
tage of lesson time spent on each activity;^ a general profile of the 
lesson based on activities can be prepared. Further observations, taken 
over a number of lessons would then provide a general profile of the 
teaching/learning process as it occurs in a particular classroom 1>ased 
on activities. A profile of' this type can then be compared to a similar 
profiXe obtained for other classrooms operating within the same program » 
in different language teaching settings ^ at different points in the 
language course » and with students of different age levels 

An activity analysis coisparing two langi^age classes which occur in 
two distinct language teaching settings will be presented later in this 
report. 

Given the complexity of the teaching/ learning process » this general 
Activities profile leaves unspecified many potentially Relevant aspects 
of the classroom dynamics. Thus» it is necessary to include in the 
analysis a detailed consideration of classroom verbal interaction. 



Analysis of Verbal Interaction in the Second Language Classroom 

In any analysis of language teaching pirocedures a distinction must 
be made between what is to be taug^it and how it is taught* To accommo- 
date this distinction » we see the teacher as operating in two distinct 
biit complimentary spheres of organization |» the pedagogical aiid the 
lingulatiCp within the structure of an activity^ showu in Figuce I1-3* 



t 



Pedagogical organizaCion refers to the conscious manner in which the 
teacher breaks down the content material into appropriate imits for 
presentation to the class. We have called these content divisions 
• theoB^^and ^^pic^ laSpPLstrc'^gmrzaEron "ref eirs"^^ "teadier * s 
conscious or unconscious organization of language \<^ich acts as the 
vehicle of communicdtion for the content material presented. Ihe sub- 
categories in this sphere are the communicative 'move' and the 'discourse 
function These two sphei^s of organization interact and overlap to 
a certain extent as they provide two different perspectives on the same 
linguistic data. 



Insert Figure II-3 about here 



A. Pedagogical Organization 

The content material presented during an activity is divided into 
smaller conceptual units for class presentation according to major and 
minor thematic changes which we have labelled * theme' and 'topic' res- 
pectively. The relationship is hierarchical s an activity is composed 
of one or more themes, and a theme is cosqposed of one or more topics. 
A change in theme results from; a major change of focus in the content 
under discussion, or from a shift in attention from L2 content material 
to student discipline or to classroom administration. A change of topic 
within the theme results from a minor change of "focus in the content or 
from a change in the manner of treatment of the theme material (i.e., 
lecture, question-answer, drill). 

To illustrate, the following lesson segment taken from a Grade 6 
Core French class h&s been divided into theme and topics. Six topic 
divisions are ideonified within three theme divisions, all occurring 
%d.thin the' same formal, oral, teaching activity focusing on vocabulary 
review. 



Pedagogical Organization cf^ One Activity During a Grade 6 Core French Ilesson 



Activity 


Theme 


Topic 


Segment 


Vocabulary 
Review 


I* Calendar 
Date 


1. Days of 
Week 

2l 


T AujourdMiui c*est quel jour? 
C^est quel jour? 

S C*est mercredi. 

T Oui. Nonmiez les sept jours. 
Danny • ^ 

S Lundi^ mardi^ mercredi/ jeudi» 
vendredi^ samedi^^ dlmanche. 

T Tr^s bien. . 



f 



12. 



Activity 



Theme 



Topic 



Lesson Segment 



2. Holiday 



2. Months ot 
the year 



3. Phonetic 
Drill 



4. 



Today's 
Date 



1^ Valentine 
Day 

(Picture 
cues) 



A noynm^g las dnq .fliois« Oul7 

S Septenabre, octobre, noveajbre» 
. decembre, Janvier. . 

T Oul. AuJourd*hul clest 

janvier?. Oui ou non? C'est 
janvier? 

S Non, ce n'est pas janvier. 

c 

T Oui> c'est fevrier, 
Repetez: £l 

C fe 

T £^ * comme pa, 
C 

T f evrier 
C Cevrier 

T C'est quelle ann^e? 

S Dix neuf cent soixante 
dix-huit, 

T Oui. Alors quelle est la date 
complete? 

S C'est mer credit le quinze 
fgvrier/1978. 

T Tres bien Benny. 

All, hier c'etait quelle fete? 
Coforaent s'appStle la £Ste? 

S Saint... Saint Valentin. 

T Tres bien. Saint Valentin. Et 
qu'est-ce que c'est? Oui. 

S un coeur 

T C'est un coeur. 

S C'est un coeur. 



t 



Ab^m 

Activity 


Theme 


Topic 


Lesson Segment 
























T 


Oui. Et fa? 












S 


C'est un cupidon. 




am 




1. 


Review o£ 


T 


Ah» quel ceops £alt-117 


• 








jLaloQis 














(picture 


S 


11 fait beau. \ 










cues) 




1 














Oui. Quel temps fait-ii)^ 












S 


11 fait du vent. J 












T 


Uh huh. Quel temps fai/t-il? 










• 


S 


11 pleut. / 












T 


Oui. C'Wt pa. V 

















Although an analysis o£ lesson segments in terms of cdhfceiiitrdi vis ions 
o£ this nature may hold interesting pcssibilities for the description of 
teaching materialst it will not be dealt with in any further detail in 
the present study. I 



The main area of interest^ to this project is the second sphere of 
organization^ the linguistic organization of classroom interaction. As 
we have stated previously , it is now accepted that even those teachers 
following the same program* using the saice teaching materials and engag-*- 
ing their students in similar activities m^ still differ greatly in the 
manner in which they actualize these elements in the classroom. It is 
then through a detailed examination of the verbal interaction of the 
dassroom* the style and tone Qf communications between the teacher and 
the students > that we may gain insights into the very real differences 
which distinguish one teacher from another and allow us to identify 
specific behaviours which adequately describe th^ particular teaching 
process under observation. 

B. Linguistic Organization 

llie Language Teaching Record Scheme (LTRS) developed for this 
project follows from two current systems of analysis , that of Sinclair 
& Coulthard (1975) and Fanselow (1977). ioth these systems are based on 
the assumption that classroom discourse is a set of highly structured 
rule-governed behaviours (Bellack* 1966). This regularity permits a 
hierarchically structured analysis of classroom discourse. 

The LTRS pQisits a hierarchical relationship between the smallest 
unit of analysis, the discourse function* and a higher order unit, 
the communicative *move*. Thus» one or more discourse functions may 
occur within a single move type. The patterns and sequences of s^ve 
typea^^ provide the structural framework of the discourse. 



The basic unit of the present analysis, the discourse function, is 
a speech segment which fulfills a specific message-bearing role, such 
as providing information or clarification, expressing acceptance or 
rejection » or giving an evaliiation. It is the intended faesaage of the 
conaaunlcation rather than the formal structure that establishes the 
"function" of the speech segisu^nt within the discourse. Thus, in gram- 
matical tersss a discourse function may consist of a clause, a sentence 
or a string of sentences provided that only a single communicative 
function is represented.. For a description of the discourse functions 
found to be significant for L2 classroom discourse in cur classroom 
validation procedures, see Appendix A. 

Superordinate to the discourse function is the communicative move. 
The term *move* as a unit is discourse analysis was used first by 
Bellack (1966) and later by many others (Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975; 
Fanselow, 1977) to indicate a block or unit of spo(jLen discourse whose 
sequencing structures the coherent progression of the discourse* The 
concept of the 'move' in discourse analysis reflects the principle that 
the production of coherent discourse is possible because of a basic set 
of shared rules about participation in the discourse. As in a garni: 
situation where one player follows another in a set, patterned sequence, 
so in discourse, each participant makes certain 'sioves' which ^are acted 
upon by other participants in an orderly progression. This creates a 
sequence of coherent units in which each participant is able to recog- 
nize his role in the interchange and to realize what is expected of him 
in order to continue communication. 

Tte four consnunicative moves in thia system of analysis are Initi- 
ating, Soliciting, RespondinlE and Reacting: 

L^itiating: Initiating moves structure or set the context for 

subsequent interaction between students and teacher. 
An initiating wove may indicate procedures to be 
followed, present the theme to be discussed or 
provide introductory information on the theme. 

Soliciting; Soliciting moves require, a response from the per£son 
addressed, either a verbal or non-verbal, response. 

Raspon'^ing: A resppnding move occurs following a soliciting 
move, that is, it is an answer to a previous 
question or the performance of a requested task. 

Reacting: Reacting moves modify, supplement or evaluate a 
previous message. They may follow a previous 
initiating, soliciting or responding move but are 
not directly required by any of these move types. 

More than one discourse function ©ay occur within a single move 
type* For example, within an initiating move the teacher may issue an 
administrative directive, provide information on the theme to be pursued 
and issue a disciplinary directive before making a Soliciting move: 



Move 


Discourse 
Fuaction 


Lesson Segi&ent 


Initiating 


admin is tracive 
directive 


Ouvrez vos cahiers a la page 20 
s'il vous platt. 




informative 


Aujourd^hui nous alloos regarder 
le devoir sur le condltionel. 




disciplinary 
directive 


Et quand vous voules paries vous 
levez la main» vous ne criez pas. 


Sollcittng 


specific 
information 


Maintenant^ quelle est la riponse 
pour le nusxSro un? 



Many discourse functions will alway^ occur vithin the saaae isove 
type. The functions of accepting, rejecting or correcting* for escaasple^ 
Bmst necessarily follow a previous verbal stimulus so they will always 
be classified as Reacting looves* Some functions, however, are less res*-* 
trie ted a^ to niove type and may vary as a function of their position in 
the sequence o^ the discourse* The discourse function ^repetition* for 
example may occur as a Soliciting, Responding or even Reacting move 
according to its placement in the discourse* 

The discourse function *clue* may also occur in different move 
types. Aware that a student is in difficulty before a response is 
attempted, the teachet may provide a clue by giving an additional 
piece of information on the topic (an Initiating move) , or the teacher 
may provide a clue a£ter the student has made an incorrect or incomplete 
response (a Reacting move). 



ve 


Discourse Function 


lesson Segment 
— i — - 


Solicit 


Specific Information 


T PouveZ'-Vous conjuguer le verbe 
*sortir1 au passe compost 
s*il vous platt, David? 






(silence indicates difficulty) 


Initiace 


Clue 

t 


T Souviens-toi qu& certains verbes < 
sont conjugues avec le verbe 
* avoir* et d'autres sont conjugues 
avec un autre verbe. 


Solicit 


Specific Information 


T Quel est cet autre verbe? 


Respond 


Incomplete Response 


S 11 sort? 


React 


Clue 


T Po«tr le passe compose 11 faut 
eo^loyer l*auJ.liaiie plus le 
participe pass^. 



■A, 

It is hypothesised that the relationship between discourse functions 
and their affiliated move type is fixed for a majority of functions and 
that only a. few functions will show flesdbility of move type depending 
on position in the sequence af the interaction. The functions are listed 
below with their proposed move Type affiliation. This h/pothesis will be 
tested and results reported in Chapter IV of this report. 



Linguistic Structure of Classroom Discourse 



Discourse Function Move Type 



I.l 


infor&iative . . 


— 


I. 


Initiate 


1.2 


adminiscrative directive 








1.3 


disciplinary directive 








1.4 


soci^al fQriaality 








II. 1 


specific information 




[ II. 


Solicit 


II. 2 


general information 








II. 3 


modelling 








II. 4 


reading 








II. 5 


clue 








II. 6 


clarify 








II. 7 


verify 








II. 8 


translate 








III.l 


complete response 


— 1 


1 III. 


Respond 


III. 2 


incoioplete response 


J 






III. 3 


repetition 








IV. 1 


accept 




IV. 


React 


IV. 2 


reject 








IV. 3 


positive evaluation 








IV. 4 


negative evaluation 








IV. 5 


explicit correction 








IV. 6 


implicit correction 








IV. 7 


comment 






*- 


IV. 8 


noise ^ 








IV.9 


1.. 









Three additional concepts must be introduced to the analysis of 
classroom interaction. These are Source » Target and Modality^ seprese^teri 
in Figure 

Insert Fij^ure lX-4 about here 

Source refers to th« |^rtPn(s) speaking: (1). teacher; 
(2) student; (3) group of student*; (4) the entire class; or (5) a 
secondary source, i.e.j, a noit^^petsunal, technical means of communication 
such as text, tape, radio or television. Target refers to the per$on(s) 
addressed: (1) teacher; (2) a single student; (3> a group of students; 
or (4) tht^ entire class. Modality refers to the overall mode of comomt^l- 
cation by which the message is transmitted: (1) verbal, indicating the 
use of the spoken word aa the vehicle of communication; and (2) non^-verbal 
indicating the use of any iseans oi communication other than the spoken 
word including written text. (Since the concern here is with oral 



discourse^ written text and other written representations of- language 
i^Iay a seconniary role and^ therefore have been designated *as nun-verbal 
taode^ oi caiBsimication.) * ^ 

For Modality^ each of the Verbal a^td Non-verbal loodes are conposed 
of £uo sub-categories called ^pediuss*.. In the Verbal Modality » medium 
refers to the language in which \:oiamunication occurs: (1) target -lingual, 
indicating the use of the L2 being learned, and (2) other-lingual, 
indicating the use of any other language (usually the native language of 
teacher and students) • In the Non-^xprbal Modality, soedium again has two 
sub«s:ategories; (X) .physical,, indicating any body iwveaent, i^esture or' 
facial ejqpression which acts as .a substitute for the spoken word» and 
(2) visual^ indicating the use of any type of. visual aid including 
written text, on its own or in. conj^ctlon with the spok^an word, to 
donvey the coosniniiration*^ . 

The aspects of discourse ftmctions and their sub**-categories can be 
listed as follows: ' 





SOURCE 


MDDALITV ' ' 




TARGET 






Verbal 


l^on^^verbal 






1. 


Teacher 


1. 


Target-* 
lingual 


1., -Physical 


1* 


Teacher 


2. 


Student 


2. 


Oth€»r- 
lingual 


2. Visual 


2. 


* Student 


3. 


Croup 








3. 


Croup 


4. 


Class 








A. 


Class 


5. 


Secondary 
Source 






V 




* 



A classroom coding sheet was then formulated* The coding syoibol 
fur each discourse function (listed in Appendix A) 's entered under the 
appropriate snove type coluffin. The symbols are entei:ed vertically on 
the shi^et throughout the duration of the class segment under observa- 
tion* At the saase time, the use of any fclon-xferbal Modality accompanying 
the discourse function is noted as the tape recorded lesson segment will 
not capture this information. See Appendix C for completed cod- 
ing sheets for Core and Ima^rslon classes respectively/ 




1 



• • * 

Flgura Model of the Teaching/Learning Process 



DC 




4 





SKILLS 




STRATEGIES 


Formal*^ 
Pracclca 


1 km 




Written 




Activity No. 


Time 


% 


Activity No. 


Time 


% 


Total 


• 


* • 






• 


* 




« 

Functional . 
Practice 

Total: 
Grand Total: 


• 


\ 

A 

• 































Figure II-2 . Matrix for Activity Analysis by Skills and Strategies 
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ERIC 



-1 T 



• r 



ACTIVITY 



A. Pedagoglc^al Organization 



Theise 



■ 



Topic 



B. Linguistic Organization 



Move 



Discourse 
Function 



[ 



Figure II-3 . 



Pedagogical and Linguistic Spheres o£ Organization 
Within a Teaching Activity 
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21. 




VERBAL 



' Targe t~lingi!Eial 



Other-lingual 



MODALITY 



Physical 



NON-^BBAL 



Visiual 




Figure II-4 . Source,. Target and >iodality Aspects of Discourse 
Functions 
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Chapter XIX 



A Comparison of Teaching Acttvlties In 
Two Distinct Language Teaching Settings 



Two distinct language teaching settings were chosen for comparison 
using the LTRS; the regular Core French program and the French Immersion 
program. Two classes, both at the Grade 6 level, were observed and tape 
recordings of the lessons were made. " The lesson observed in the French 
Issaersioa program was a lesson in French Language Arts. The lesson tapes 
were transcribed into typescript for analysis, first in terms of the 
.activities carried out,. and secondly in terms of the linguistic organiza- 
tion of classroom interaction. 



Grade 6 ■ Core Program ^ 

The use of the term *Core* French or 'regular* French refers to the 
traditional programming of French, as a second language in periods of 
either twenty, thirty or forty miinutes per day within the English lan- 
guage school program. The class observed in this study received thirty 
minutes of French per day, five days per week. The students were in 
their first year of French language study. 

The lesson typescript (Appendix B) was divided into activities accord 
Ing to the two basic features of Skills and Strategies. "Skills'* refers 
to the aural/oral or written language skills emphasized by the activity; 
"Strategies" refers to the type of language practice, either formal or 
functional, for t^ich the activity 16 used. The two basic features and 
the two sub-categories of each yl^ld a four* cell matrix, as described 
earlier (page 9). ' 

Four major activity divisions have been identifed for the Core pro- 
gram lesson: 1) Opening remarks; 2) Review of vocabulary and idiomatic 
expressions; 3) Question-answer sequence; and 4) Alphabet drill. Twelve 
thematic divisions have been identified within the four activities and 
are listed below. Topic divisions based on minor divisions of content 
material are not reported here and will not be dealt with in the present 
analysis. They have, however, been listed in Appendix B. 
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23. 



Activity No. 


• Theme 


Descripr.ion 


1. 




OPENING KEMARKS 




1.1 


Social fonoalltles 


2 


• 

2.1 


REVIEW OF VOCABULARX & IDIOMATIC 
EXPRESSIONS 

Calendar date 




2.2 


Holiday (Valeatlne Day) 




2.3 


Weather 




2.4 


Calendar date 




i2» » 3 


Numbers 




2.6 


Time 

• 




2.7 


Academic subjects 

* 




2.8 


Action verbs 




2.9 


Negative '&e...pas* 


3 




QUESXION-ANSMGR SEQUENCE 




3.1 


*What 4o you do at school?* 


• 

4 




ALPHABET DRILL 




4.1 


Alphabet 

• 



We can now place these four teaching activit ies oii the four-cell . 
matrix according to the number of minutes and the resultant percentage 
of total class time devoted to each activity as slunm in Ficure III-l. 



Insert Figure lll-l about here ' 



Grade 6 - French Immersion 

The 'French Immersion' program refers to a forra o£ schooling whereby 
Anglophone children are taught all or part of their school curriculum 
through the mcdiiun of French, their second langu&ge. The students 
observed in this study were in their sixth year of a French Immersion 
program which had begun as a total immersion experience in Kindergarten 



and progressed to a partial immersion situation at the Grade 6 level ^ 
that iSf 502 o£ their school curriculum is now taught in French and 
50% in English. 

A 

It was felt that the decrease In the use of French durii;ig the school 
day and the overwhelming importance of English in th6 general\ environment 
was seriously reducing the'students' ptogress in Fr^ch,^^ A f6rm of •intern- 
language' , a non-hative form of the language suited parti culai^ly to clasp- 
room situatlonsji had deyeloped (Selinker et al., 1975)« To entourage the 
students to continue their progress towards a ipore native*->llke proficiency 
in French^ the program of French Language Arts was implemented. The class 
observed in this study was one of the French Language Arts classes* 

Divisions into activity and theme were made based on the typescript 
of the recorded lesson (Appendix B) • 



Activity No. 

• 


Thesie 




Description 













1.1 




OPENING REMARKS ^• 
Discussion of operetta 

• 




1.2 


• 


Discipline 




1.3 




Repeat : discussion 




1.4 




^ Adminis t ration 




1.5 




Discipline 




1.6 




Management 




1.7 




r ^ 

Repeat : adminis tratlon 


2 


2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 




CORRECTION OF TEXT 

Reading of text 

Correction 

Discipline 

Correction 

Administration 

Correction 

Discipline 

Correction 



Activity. No. 


. 

Theme 

V. 


Description 




2.9 


Discipline ' 




2.10 


Correction 




2.11 


Administration 




2.12 


Review o£ entire text 


- 


•2.13 


Administration 


3 


• 


CLOSING CONVERSAXI(»I 

* 


• 


3.1 


Student-^lQltlated diacussioa of 






newspaper 


« 


3.2 


Discipline 




3.3 - 


Adntinls t ration 

* 




3.4 


Repeat: discussion , 



The activity distribution by Skills and Strategies is shown in 
Table III-2. 



Insert Table III-*2 about here 



From the division of the two typescr.ipts into their component 
parts of activity and theme we note that the structural organization ^ 
of these two classes is much the same. TH^e is similarity both in the 
number of major activity divisions and the progression of these activi- 
ties in the teaching of the lesson. The Core class has been divided 
into 4 activities while the Immersion class has been divided into 3. 

Both classes begin with a Functional, Aural/oral activity, which 
we have called 'Opening Remarks However, in the Core class this 
activity consists of a very brief .5 minute segment, or only 1.6% of 
total class time and consists merely of a statement of the forsoality 
'Bonjour* by the teacher and a repetition by the class in unison. In 
the Immersion class, 12 minutes, or 24% of total class time is devoted 
to this introductory activity. ^ 

The second activity is the major teaching segment in both classes. 
Moreover, in both classes this activity is classified on the parameter 
Strategy as Formal Practice, indicating formal attention to second 
language (L2) forms and structures. The Core class devotes 66.7% of 
class time to this major activity, 'Review of Vocabulary and Idiomatic 
E}q»re8sions ' • The Immersion class devotes 60% of its class time to 
this second activity, 'Correction of Text'. 



On the activity parameter of Skills, hfVfq/er, the two classes 



differ. Uheireas the Core class contlcijes in a totally aural/oral mode, 
the Immersion class focuses on the written form of the L2. These two 
activities exemplify one of the most obvious differences between the 
teaching which occurs in tha two classes* Since the Core program 
students are beginners in French language study » their knowledge of 
vocabulary and syntax is necessarily limited • For this reason the 
te£|Cher concentrates almost exclusively on the oral presentation and 
practice of vocabulary and idioms and makes little attempt to encourage 
the students to use known vocabulary and structures freely « The Immer-^ 
sion class students on the other hand already possess a large corpus of 
vocabulary items, certainly in relation to the classroom environment, 
and their attention ia^ now being drawn to the written representation of 

those known vocabulary items and L2 structures. \ 

•J 

The third activity in both classes is a Functional, Aural/oral^ 
activity*. It must be pointed out, however, that in the Core class, 
although a certain amount of freedom of choice in, the ideas presented 
and the .^orm in which they are presented allows us to classify the 
activity as Functional Practliiie, it remains completely teacher-directed 
and repetition-oriented. It consists of a brief question-answer series 
which occupies 5 minutes, qr 16.7% of class time. In the Immersion 
class, this activity, ^Closing Ck>aversat^on\ iS also brief, occupying 
8 minutes, or 16% of total class time. However, in this class the 
activity b\2Comes a truly functional exchange With a great deal of freedom 
in the student participation: the topic of conversation is introduced by 
a student; the conversation progresses largely through student questions 
and. responses; the{^ is a great, .deal of student-student- interaction on 
the topic; and fooBt import^t, the topic is one that holds real Interest 
for the students, the upcoming preparation of a school newspaper in French. 

In th^ Core class the teacher Initiates a final Formal, Aural/oral 
activity, a rhythmic alphabet drill, to occupy the last few minutes of 
class time. In the Immersion class the teacher has no need to structure 
a fourth activity since the third functional activity, the closing conver- 
sation, continues with enthusiastic participation until the end of class 
time. 



Insert Table III-3 about here 



In general then, as shown in Table III<*3, the organisation of the 
activities within these two ^classes along the two parameters of Skills and 
Strategies is consistent with the different priorities applicable to each 
class. The top priority for the Core class, vocabulary acquisition, is 
accomplished through a totally oral experience in the classroom* The 
teacher's rapid progression from one theme to another as well as the use of , 
fast-paced quest-ioning and response techniques allows the students to hear 
a maximum amount of spoken language and to repeat vocabulary items orally 
as often as possible within the confines of a thirty-minute class period. 
A secondary priority,- correrf pronunciation, is encouraged by frequent 
repetition both by individual students and by the class in unison. The 
high percentage of total class time devoted to the Formal Practice Strategy, 
83.5%, underlines the degree of attention paid to formal study of language 
elements, in this case vocabulary acquisition and correct pronunciation* 



The Core French teacher also indicated the importance of a third 
priority, the students* enjoyn^nt of their French class. The teacher 
attetapts to loeet this priority and avoid boredom by a continue and 
xapid change of theme, by the use of a variety of visual materials, 
as veil as the use of rhythmic imitative drills such as the oral alpha-* 
bet drill at the end of the period. It may be worthwhile to point out, 
however, that even at the earliest stages of language learning, a need 
to use the language for real cosmiunication provides an undeniable impetus 
to students' language performance' and to their positive attitudes in 
relation to the language (Savignon, 1972)* The use of amusing visual 
aids, rapid thematdc progression and rhythmic drills and games may still 
prove insufficient to foster a true appreciation and enjoyment of French 
in the si;udent8* 

One further point Qf contrast between these two classes becomes ^ 
evident when we examine the theme divlsioua within the activities. In 
the Immersion class there are 6 instances where 'Discipline* becomes 
the major focus of attention while in the Core; class this does not 
occur at all. This difference may be partly explainable by the fact 
that there is far greater freedom of interaction generally in the Immer- 
sion class, ending opcasionally iti undue noise and disruption. The 
interaction tends to be more varied: students question the teacher, 
often several at a time; students often speak among theo^elves; students 
are ntore active, i.e. , distributing and collection workbooks for written 
exercises. ' 

The uninhibited behaviour of the Immersion students also reflects a 
rapport which exists between teacher and students which is not duplicated 
in the Core French classroom. There are two probable reasons for this 
difference: first, the more sophisticated language level of the Immersion 
students gives them a degree of comfort and flexibility in language use 
whici. Core students lack; and secondly, the role of the Immersion teacher, 
as full-time classroom teacher, allows him to reach a degree of familiarity 
with his students that is impossible for the Itinerant Core French teacher 
to attain. The Immersion teacher knpws his students as individuals. Ue 
is familiar with their background, personality, academic strengths and 
weaknesses, extra^-curricular interests, sports abilities, and so forth. 
This knowledge allows him to relate to each student personally on real 
topics of interest in their lives. The itinerant Core French teacher who 
merely replaces the regular classroom teacher for thirty minutes a day 
cannot meet the students on the same level. Moreover, the Core French 
teacher speaks a new and strange language in which communication is 
strictly limited to brief exchanges^ mainly the recollection of one-word 
items, with little or no intellectual or personal invuiveiatnt on eitlier 
side. 
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Chapter 4V 



A Comparison of Verbal Iixtgractton -in 
Tvo Dl s cipct Language TeacJtlR^ SetLlpgfe 



To farther explore .the dif lerencea between our aaixs^le Core French 
and Xjssseraion t:laaseS|. an aual/f^l^ o£ verbal Interactions occurring in 
the class was performed. The data were collected by means, of the 
Language Teaching Hecord Schest^ (LTRS) and examined in ten&s of the 
24 discourse functioos and the four coBSSumicative oove types discussed . 
earlier. The three additional aspecc^ of discourse functions » nasely^ 
th^ Source of i:be aessage^ Target and t^he Modality by which the 
soessage is transmitted^ vexe also doc^aented. 

For both the Grade Core class and the Grade 6 Xmmert^ion class a 
full lesson period v^as observed » tape recorded, and transcribed « Each 
discourse function occurring in the interaction was then coded o|ito a 
coding sheet by placing the discourse function symbol in the appropriate 
move type coliasai-^For each individual discourse function^ ii^formation 
as to Source ^^^Jrdrgcit and Modality was also .coded by appropriate syiid>ols« 
The sasaple coaHtn^ sheets for each class le^^on are foWd in Appendix C» 

The data were analysed by performing cross tabulacpicm^ oPthe factors 
Discourse Funccion, Move, Source^ Target, and Modality The rl^levant 
comparisons were discourse function wWn each of the oCher f actf^rs and 
the interaction between move 'and source. ^The hypotheses ^were that the 
discourse functions would *hoK{l^ur different distributions and frequencies 
in each of the classes, that is, they would be differedtially paired 
wJth each of the other factors, and th^t move types would display a 
more flexible relationship with Source fotL^te immersion *class than lot 
the core less ff^> Thus, whereas the move * Solid t^s may be restricted tu 
the teacher in the core class, it may be employed 'by students a^. uttll in 
the immersion class. Such differences may have isnportanr cnnso qui* nets 
for the learning process, ^ > ! 



/ 

The primary distinction betwt?t.'n thu use o! discour li:n::l inns m 
these two Settingsi is their trequency ot occurrence • In ilu- Core clati -.- 
raom setting, 9?S dlncour^e f'uncilens were rt'Lutded witljin jt 30--nunuii 
lessor* period while in tht? Icomersion classroom settings only mOO vli 
c^arsi! functions were recorded over a longer 50-minute ie^.:::un period 
n^e largL* nurabor a( functions in the Cere program lel^^^t n Indiv.itrij liu- 
last pace of the interaction taking place* Students experience a tapxa 
fire sequencing of questions ani responses which provides maximum trx^K - 
bure tu the vocabulary and language.: fom^s under ,study. Tnu teaciiLi 
cncourage&i^ each studeni to produce t:at uiary itcrut; orally at: uttu:: 
as possible by requesting shorty quick response?* and frerjueiit rej>t t xc i^-^r 
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The effect is often hectic and hurried as a jgreat amount of material is 
forced within a 30-iainute session. , 

» 

The slower pace of the interaction in the Iminersion class is reflec- 
ted by the SBialler nuaber of discoorse functions recorded. The slower 
pace allows Jitudents tijse for reflection before answering and promotes 
more careful consideration of responiyes. Each function used in the 
Inversion class is verbalised iti a more elaborate fona than in the ^ 
Core class; thus fewer fimct'ions are noted in a longer tinie period. 
This is deiwjnscrated for the function 'clarify', used. to explain a 
specific vocabulary item. - In the Immersion class the following exchange 
takes place: • \ 

S Qu'est-ce que c'est pa, I'equilibre?, 

' T Ah, tu sals bien ce que c*est. L'eqililllbre? C'est quand... 
en ce ooi^nt je suis en ^quilibre, aLors la, Je ne suis plus 
en gquilibre. "II a perdu I'equilibre". (accompanied by 
actions to emphasize neanin^.) 

In the Core class the following vocabulary clarification occurs: 

T Qu'eat-^ce .que e'est *anniversaire*? 

S Birthday. 

T Qui. 

\ 

Another example, using thv function 'adndnistratlve directive', 
gives evidence of the sam disparity- With this function the teacher 
introduces the activity which is to follow. In the Immersion and Core 
classes respectively thlB function appears as follows: 

iQUDersion: 

T Bon. Rapidement meaintenant je vuus redist ribue les caliicr^ 
d*expression ecrite* Nuua corrigeons on texte ensemble; aoub 
le recoiiiuns cecte £ois» d'accord. Hiur nuus avous fail 
tres rapidement ce travail^ avant de sortir hier soir. On 
fait la meme chose ~ on va lire le vl^hi^ — vous save;-, 
cuointitit on tait maintcnant. 

I Ah, nous avuuH un petit jtMi, im leu *X el O'. ^?K. 

The Cure clas^ teacher restricts languap^e ust* tc^ a mxnim.t] ievri 
due to the students* basic level of competence- Sentence siiuciurc is 
simple, functional, without d I grc>;si .>ns , Uuestion^: are brief, trequent! 
followed by a single-word response and exact tein- 1 i l uri . I^ie Iiuu^ersivP, 
teacher on the other hand expandr, , elaborates and digresiics ut.ing Ian-- 
guap;e in a natural and expanded ii^ann^'r. Ttie tol lowing interael ^ 
exenaplify these traits: 



lossersioa: 

T Pos. Eval'n. 

DiscipXinary 
Directive 

Pos. Eval^ft, 
Cocaoent 



Oui, 



c^est tres'blen* 



Implicit 
Correccion 

S Response 

T Accept 



Je repete^ James^ que pour que I'enregistrement 
isoit utile^ on ^vite de £aire des bruits par^ 
coQuae tu es en train d'en faire. Tu n*as pas 
touche a ton cahier* 

Oul^ Anne,, Anne a absolumert raison. 

Andrea a repete a la dernidre phrase qui etait 
cojpiSe au tableau. ^ C^est **soudaln le feu est 
pass^ au vert*' tt Andrea a* continue en disant 
"le feu est passe au vert quand le vieux 
monsieur a Tache le pote'au il a — 



Ah» c*est pas. . . 

Oh— "aussitot qu'il a lEche ie poteau" 
Oui, c*est ja. 



Core: 




T Spec. Info. 


Qu'pst-cc qii*» cVst? Jason. 


S Response 


Matin. 


T Explicit 
Cprrectlon 


Le s»atln. 


S Repetition 


Le matin. 


T Accept 


Oul. 


Spec. Info. 


El ^a? Danny. (picture cue) 


S Response 


L*apres-cildl . 


T Accept 


Uh huh (nodding). 



One further point to account tor the frequency di^fcrtrnec between 
the classes is the nature of the two lessons observed. The Immereion 
class is involved in a written coinposition lesson which involves a 
certain amoimt of reading of text^ both beiore and after cotrectitjn. 
Thus, a single function, ^reading', is recorded; however, the actual 
tinje spent on that reading may he somewhat greater than the time requirt 
tor the prcdaction of certain other tunctions. 



patterns of Discourse Function Usafee 



Let us consider in more detail the relative usage of each discourse 
function within the Core and IiESiersion classrootas as shown in Table IV-1. 



Insert Table IV-1 about here 



!• Informatives a very small percentage occurrence of this function 
was recorded with the Core class (1.1%); however ^ only a slightly 
grea^ter percentage occurrence was recorded with the Immersion 
class (1.8%). This function was not relied on heavily by teachers 
in either setting to orient students towards the lesson topic or 
to le^d into lesson material. 

2. Administrative directive: this function seldom occurred In the Core 
class (1»2%)« Uowevert in the more flexible progression of the 
Immersion class» 12.72 of functions were of this type. 

3* Disciplinary dli;/ictive: this function was never uttered in the Core 
class under observation (0%) but occurred regularly in the Immer- 
sion class (4.6%) as the teacher dealt with an exhuberant class. 

4- Social formalities; this function was not a common feature of 
either seating, occurring very briefly in the Core class (0.6^) 
and not at all in the Immersion class. Thje social contacts and 
comments which occurred In the Immersion setting occurre4,,jji the 
form of general questioning rather than as standardize^ social 
formulae. | 

5. Specific informationr this was the function relied op mosi heavily 
by the Core class teacher for the advancement of the lesson (17*7%). 
The Immersion teacher reli:*d on specific questioning to a lesser 
extent, only 10.9% of the functions being of this type. 

6. General information: the situation was reversed here in relation ^ 
to the previous function. Wliile the Core class exhibited only 2.9% 
general questicning, the Immersion class exliibited 6.1%, Tlie in- 
creased amount of general or open--ended questioning occurring in 

the Icamersion setting indicates a somewhat greater opportunity for 
individual student contributions to the interaction and creative 
language use . 

/. M'deiling: this function whereby a linj;uistic in(.>dei is lum'ivled 
fur imitation by atudentB, occurred only in the Core classioeui and 
to a moderately high degree (3.6%) in relation to ;r.nst oihrt dis- 
course functions. This technique may be necensary in the early 
stages of language learning- The classroom teacher is usually ihv 
solo model of native-like proficiency iti the L2 available tu ihv 
students and tiierefore niust eiULiura&»j the dii veiopir.^i.L oi .*c^ui\t.v 
pronunciation anli intonation patterns in the students by rrx^deiling. 

8, Reading: due to the preliminary Ktage ct language learning o't" ttie^ 4 
Grade 6 Core class, reading was not an integral part of their liin- 
guage learning program. Tlie aural/oral course concentrates heavily 
on listening and speaking skills with written L2 forms lntrod>iced 
much later in the program. In the Immersion class, however, 8.6X 
of functions have been coded as 'reading'* In this*class» a written 
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cosspositlon was being corrected and students* attention was being 
# directed to written L2 forms • Each sentence was read aloud both 

before and after correction. 

9. Clue: both classes esdiiblted stinlutal We of this function (0.8%). 
• . In the Core class, clues to aid responses were generally presented 

in visual form via flashcards, clock fac^, or situational pictures. 
* ' Since the students' level of vocabulary c^iq»rehension is still very 

limited, it is reasonable that visual stiiiiuli or clues are more 
effective than oral clues. In the laasersic^n class* neither grammar 
nor cross-lingual clues were eidiibited to any great degree. 

'\ 

10. Clarify.' this function was never exhibited in the Core class where 
questions were formed sistply and esqplicitly, requiring no 
clarification, rephrasing or explanation. The function was , however, 
esdiibited to a small degree' in the Iimoersion d^s (2.0%). 

U. Verify: again a function almost never experienced in the Core class 
CO.2%) but exhibit^ occasionally in the Iomersion\clas8 (1.52). 
Diip to the increased complexity of language use and\ general question- 
ing techniques eiq>loyed, verification of comprehensipn was necessary 
on occasion. / 

12. Translate: this function seldom occurred in the Core dlass (1,0%) 
and never occurred in the Immersion class. Both classe$ were con-- 
ducted completely within the framework of the L2 without resorting 
to conqparisons between LI and L2 via trans la tion* 

13. Complete response: In the Core class a high percentage of all 
function'- ^oded were classified as *conQ>lete response* (18«1%) 
that is^ ^ "iponses in which the minimum information required by 
the previous question was provided by the respondent. The Immer- 
sion class e:idiibited a similarly high percentage of complete 
responses (14*. 5%). 

14. Incomplete response: a greater percentage of incomplete responses 
was recorded in the Core class than in the Immersion class, 8.2% 
and 3.8% respectively. This difference probably reflects the 
difference in proficiency level of the two groups of students. 

The Core students » beginners in French^ may misunderstand a question 
or simply be unable to formulate an adequate reply to a question. 
The itmoersion students with their greater knowledge of the L2 
should have less difficulty in formulating appropriate replies. 

15. Repetition: the heavy use of repetition in the Core class was 
reflected by a high 13.7% of total functions while in the Iraroer- 

' sion class it was a low 2*0% of total functions. These figures 

emphasize the reliance of the Core classroom teacher on pure 
repetition to promote students* mastery of -.2 vocabulary items 
and idiomatic expressions. 

16. Accept: this discourse function is a neutral » non--evaluaLive 
form of acceptance^ simply a *oui' or 'birn' following a response 
without further comment or any affective overtones. It made up 
17.6% of total functions in the Core class, and 6.9% of total 

^ functions in the Immersion class. 

' ERJC 
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17* Reject: in the case of the i^eject fimctlon, also a neutral or 

non"*evaluative reaction to a response^ the usage was similar in . 

the two classes with only slightly higher usage in the Core class 

than in the Inaoerslon class (2.5% and 1.8% occurrence respectively). ^ 

18. Positive evaluation: with respect to this function which indicates 
praise or coBSsnent of a positive nature following a response » both 
classes were sifnilar in usage with 3.6% and 3.8% occurrence re- 
corded in the Core and Immersion classes respectively. 

' • 

19. Negative evaluation: not a single instance of this function was ^ 
recorded in either class. The teachers in both settings thus ^ 
tended to resort to positive reinforcement and encouragement rather 

than negative evaluation of a response. ^ 

20. Explicit correction: this function indicates that the respondent 
has been provided with the correct form after having difficulty 
completing a response. This form of correction was used to a 
limited degree in both the Core and luanersion classes » 2.2% and 

2.5% of total functions respectively. *" 

21. Implicit correction: this function indicates that the respondent : 
is encouraged to self-correct by the questioner who merely local- i 
izes the error by repetition of the response with emphasis on the [ 
incorrect aspect, for example, without actually giving the correct 

form of the response. This function was used to a greater extent j 
in the Immersion class than in the Core class 4.3% and 1.7% of | 
total functions respectively. I 
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22. Cofmaent: ^this iu^ortant function refers Co the use of any elabora- 
tion on a response. It may pxovide additional information to the 
response or synthesize previously given information. It was seldom 
used in the Core class (1.1%), although more frequently in the 
Immersion class (7.6%). The use of a general function such as 
this is crucial in the second language learning classroom. It 
is through the experience of general language use that students 
gain flexibility in comprehension and production. If classroom > 
language use is restricted to a largely formal pedagogic sequence ^ 
without the addition of spontaneous exchange of information and ; 
flexible patterning of functions, students will remain unaware of 1 
their use. ^ 

23* Noise: while not strictly a discourse function, this aspect of 

the classroom interchange proved to be an important one, especi- \ 

ally in the Immersion class where it was recorded as 3.3% of * 

total functions* - f 

2A. Laughter: this function was recorded in the Immersion class to a 

small extent (0.5%), and was never recorded in the Core class as * 
an important feature of the interaction. 



In the Cotia cla&aroomy recall of information questions in which a 
single correct ansy^eV is sought dominates the interaction: 17.7% of 
all functions recorded request 'specific information^ Moreover^ 
certain questions » when^ asked in the guise of general questioning^ in 
'fact require specific information to be accepted* Having just previ- 
ously introduced as new vocabulary the phrase '*il fait chaud'% the 
teacher asks: "Quel temps fait-ll en septembre?" Several responses 
may logically be appropriate and in this case the student responds: 
"II fait frold", a plausible reply » especially in the Canadian context. 
However » thi^'^ teacher reacts witl^ a repetition of the answer with risking 
intonation^ a function indicating implicit correction; "En septembre?" 
^he then repeats the question in an attempt to draw the correct or 
ejcpected response from the student: Quelque fols oui, mats d 'habitude 
quel temps fait-*il7" The student then realizes his mistake in thinking 
it an open question and provides the expected response using the new 
structure:. • "II fait chaud." 

In the Immersion classroom the use of general, open-ended question- 
ing techniques is im>re apparent; 6^1% of total functions as conqiared to 
2.9% recorded in the Core class. Also, the functions of specific and 
general questioning are more evenly distributed throughout the class, 
10. 9Z and 6.1% respectively, whereas the functions are unevenly distri- 
buted in the Core class, 17.7% specific questioning and only 2.9% general 
questioning. 



Relationship between Moves and Discourse Functions 

The percentage occurrence of each move type for each of the classes 
is presented in Table IV-2. While the Initiating move type which pro- 
vides introductory comments, background on a topic and lead-in remarks 
of any kind, is almost nonexistent in the Core class, the other three 
moves are used equally. This balance of Solicit, Respond and React 
characterizes the entire lesson (see coding sheets in Appendix C). The 
loss of Initiating moves from the classroom repertoire automatically 
reduces by 25% the pof?sibility for flexibility and variety in the 
interaction. 



Insert Table IV-2 about here 



In the Imniersion class we note a consistent distribution of moves 
across' all four moW types. The high percentage of Initiating and 
Reacting moves indicate that a great amount of Information above and 
beyond the level of basic question-answer routines is exhibited in this 
cla^s. Furthermore^ with the interaction spread evenly across all four 
move types, a greater variety of sequencing is possible. 

It has been hypothesized that the occurrence of iiK>st discourse 
functions will be restricted to one single move type and that only a 
few functions will vary in relation to move type, according to their 
position in the sequence of the discourse. 



The results of the crosstabulation between discourse function and 
move type does not always support the hypothesis. Again, a variance 
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between the two settings is evident, as shown in Figure IV-3. In th 
Core setting the hypothesis holds true in that 16 functions are alloc 
100% of the tiioe 'to one move category, while only 5 functions are dis- 
tributed across js^ve types* (Three functions do not occur in the Core 
classroom discourse: disciplinary directive, clarify and negative evaluation*) 



Insert Table IV-3 about here 



In the Imaerslon setting, however, 12 functions are restricted to 
a single move type while 8 functions are distribt^ted across the move 
types and 4 functions do not occur in the discourse (social formality, 
modelling, translation and negative evaluation)* Since barely one half 
of the total nut]i>er of functions are fixed in relation to move type^^ 
the hypothesis does not hold true for the Immersion setting. 



Source of Discourse Functions 

The relationship between Source and "discourse functions for the two 
classes is very similar (Table IV-4). In , both cases, the teacher is res- 
ponsible for the majoritV of discourse functions recorded. Only the 
single student source differentiates the tvwo classes: there is greater 
occurrence of this source in the Core than in the Immersion class. All 
other figures are comparable. . ^ 

. \ " h 

Insert Table IV-4 atfout here . ^ 

r' _r. _■ * - - • i 

The interaction totween Move type ^nd So\;ftce\^-^^t^^ th'^ ^^ody of 
Table IV-4, is more informative. The Core clasB teacher is responsibl* 
for 100% of the Initiating moves recorded. In the Immersion class, 
while the teacher is still responsible for the gruat majority of Initi- 
ating moves (98.9%), there are, nonetheless, instances of student 
initiations . 

The Core teacher is again responsible for 100% of Soliciting moves 
recorded, whereas the Immersion teacher shares the Soli;:iting ra-wes with 
the students. 

Conversely, with respect to Responding moves, it is tiie students in 
the Core class whu claim greatest responsibility, while the immersion 
class permits responses by both teacher and stud nts, A iTK>re even 
distribution in the Immersion class credits indi^idujl students with * 
64.3% of Responding moves, a clear majority, but also credits the 
teacher with a high 22.6% of Responding moves. Moreover, group and 
class responses are noted in the Immersion class for this move type. 

Only in the case of Reacting moves does the disparity between the 
two settings disappear. Wiile th>re is a slightly greater occurrence 
of group and class participation in Reacting moves in the Immersion 
class than was found for Core, the difference between the two ciassei:^ 
is minimal. 
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' Modality of Interact;;iqtr 

A coioparison o£ the medium of coiumunication reveals that both 
classes rely aLoost exclusively on the target language for all inter- 
action. In the laaaersion class the interaction occurs 100% in the 
target language, i.e., French; in the Core class the interaction occurs 
99. 9Z in the target language and only 0.1% in the native language. In 
this class In order to ensure the students* cotiq>rehension of the oral 
drill to follow, on one occasion the teacher requests an English trans- 
lation: "Qu*e8t-ce que c'est 'anniversaire'?" to which the students 
reply: "Birthday", 

A consideration of the discourse functions in Table IV-5 associated with the 
Uon-verbal Modality, however, reveals disparity between the two classes. 
While in the Core class II functions are associated with-Tlte Non-verbal 
Modality, in the Immersion class the number is only b,/ Moreover, when 

Insert Table IV-5 about here 



we cooqpare the occurrence of the subordinate media, physical or visual 
we note that in the Core class the visual nedium predominates while in 
the Immersion class the physical medium is evident to a greater extent. 
In the Core class, visual stimuli occur in conjunction with the following 
functions: informative, directive, specific information, modelling, . 
reading and incomplete response. Thus the teacher relies heavily on 
visual aids when presenting information and eliciting vocabulary pro- f 
duction from students. 



In the Immersion class the major role of the visual medium is in p. 

the use of written text. The uncorrected text is read from the black- |r 

board and then replaced by the corrected version. Although this visual j 

medium occurs with only one function, i.e., reading, this function I 

accounts for 8.6% of total functions and is therefore a major aspect of ^ 
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the lesson. 

The p! .sical ©edium of the Non-verbal Modality occurs In the Core 
class with the functions 'r6sponse\ 'repetition* and •accept* as well 
as the functions •noise* and •laughter*. The occurrence of the physical 
loedium with the functicm •complete response^ reflects the use of stan??- 
ing feet and clapping hands as the teacher leads the students in the 
alph^»bet drill which ends the lesson. Used in conjunction with the 
function 'repetition* , it indicates the teacher *s consistent technique 
of pointing to a respondent without calling the student by name. Used 
in conjunction with the function *accept*, it indicates that a nod of 
the head has been used to convey the acceptance of an answer rather 
than an oral form of reaction. 

In the Immersion class the physical mediuia occurs in conjunction 
with the functions •disciplinary directive' and •clarify*. Thus ges- 
tures are shown to be used i4ien disciplining students^ I.e., pointing 
to the offending student rather than calling him by name, or tapping 
O ; a ruler against the desk for esophasis. Gestures were also used in this 
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class to accosBpany a clarification of the phrase "en Squilibre"; rather 
than giving the students a native-language equivalent for the term, the 
teacher acted out physically the concepts of balance and imbalance. 



(including Remarks \ 

\ 

It is evident from th^ results described above that significant 
differences do exist in the werbal interaction of th^two classes obser- 
ved. Students in each of th^e two settings in fact experience a very 
different language envlronmentv 

In comparing the frequency \>f occurrence of the individual discourse 
functions we note that certain ftbctions relied on in the Core classroom, 
such as 'modelling* and 'repetitiotaS are not a common feature of the 
Immersion netting, whereas other functions , such as •comment', occur 
nore frequently in the Immersion tha^ the Core classroom. Moreover, 
even in cases where the same discourse function occurs in both settings, 
the function is often actnaii^d in a much expanded verbal form in the 
Ifmnerslon class as compared to^^he Core. The more natural language 
input provided by the expanded d^&«o*Hfse functions may be reflected in 
the students* increased awareness of natural language functions and 
their increased ability to use such functions in their own L2 perfoxmance. 
It may be that by restricting language use at the beginners' level of 
study to match the students' basic level of proficiency, we are also 
restricting their progress to a more advanced level of language use. 

The functions most comisKJnly employed in the Core class were those 
based on established patterns of speech, i.e., 'roodelling' followed by 
'repetition', or 'specific information' followed by 'response' (complete 
or incon9>lete) , followed by 'accept*. Core French teachers should be 
encouraged to ensure that modelling - repetition functions are not used 
to excess at the expense of students' personal, creative responses in 
the L2. The Immersion class on the other hand experienced more of those 
functions wi-th varied and flexible verbal interpretations, 'general infor- 
mation', 'comiaant' and 'clarify'. In particular, the use of general, 
open-ended questioning techniques was more common in the Immersion than 
the Core class. The greater occurrence of general questioning may indi- 
cate that the teacher is interested in many possible explanations or 
answers rather thah a single correct answer. Such a technique may 
encourage more imaginative thinking and flexible language use than the 
recall-of-information type responses a .aociated with the Core class. 

In the InBoersion class the substantial use of discourse functions 
which establish classroom procadure and discipHne add to the climate 
of natural, free-flowing language use. Administrative directives and 
disciplinary directives seldom occurred in the Core class where the 
pattern of the lesson and its progression appeared to be firmly esta- 
blished and were closely followed by both teacher and students. The 
greater occurrence of these functions in the Immersion class indicates 
that the teacher may have a greater need to structure and organize 
verbal and nori-verbal behaviours on a daily basis. These functions 
exercise a truly communicative role in the classroom by directing actual 
classroom behaviours rather than focusing on the presentation of content 
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BSterial. Thus although Indicating disruptive behaviour, the high 
percentage occurrence of these Afunctional' discourse functions may 
at the same tiwe aid in developing the students' level of conmunica- ^ 
tive competence. 

The interaction between discourse function and idovb type is again 
inforoacive. In the Core class where ouly 3 out of 4 move types d^ur, 
the possibility for variety in the interaction isgreatlyrgalufisj^,,^ 
far greater variety in the sequencing of move types is evx^nced by^he 
losnerslon class where all 4 move types occur in a nore equal distribu- 
tion. Thus the interaction tends to be nore wied in this class where . 
spontaneous contributions are allowed to mould the sequence of the inter- 
action rather than be confined within a strictly standardized pattern. 

FurtheriiK>re, the fact that a majority of functions in the Core 
setting were restricted to one move type category (16 out of 24). 
whereas only half (12 out of 24) were similarly restricted in the 
Immersion setting, provides further evidence of the acre varied linguis- 
tic environment experienced in the Immersion setting. 

Again, the interaction between Source and Move type yields an 
interesting comparison between the two settings. The Core classroom 
displayed a high degree of teacher direction in that the teacher had 
complete control over three out of four move types in the interaction — 
Initiating, Soliciting and Reacting. The extremely low degree of student 
participation in other than Responding n»ves gives evidence not only of 
their low level of proficiency but also of a high degree of standardi- 
sation of roles in the classroom. It is the teacher's role in this ^ 
situation to inform, to question and to react while it is the students 
role merely to respond. In the Immersion class where a more even dis- 
tribution between Source and Move type was observed, it is evident that 
students, as individuals and as a group, take greater responsibility 
for the direction of the lesson and the nature and pattern of verbal 
interaction. 

An interesting aspect of the Interaction in the Immersion class 
is that students are encouraged to question the work of other students. 
The importance of pupil-pupil interaction in the learning process within 
the classroom is of naich interest. Many educators (Goodlad, 1970) 
consider that learning through peer interaction may have more permanent . 
lasting effects than learning which takes place through the traditional 
teacher-as-director, student-as-respondent roles. 

In th^ case of the aspect Modality, there is disp rity between the 
two settings only for the Non-verbal Modality. Althoutih in both classics 
the visual medium is employed, it occurs with greater frequency in the 
Core classroom where the teacher relies heavily on visual aids when 
presenting new vocabulary, eliciting vocabulary productii>u and rein- 
forcing Bodelling techniques. A secondary role of the variety of visual 
stimuli occurring in the Core class may be simply to provide some amus- 
ing pictures to counteract the monotony of the classroom routine. The 
use of the visual medium in the Immersion class takes the form of written 
text on the blackboard. This difference points to a major area of 
contrast between these two classes. Whereas i he Core students are 
beginners in French language study, in the early stages of an aural/oral 
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program v4^ou^ haoefit of Yeadiag and writing practice, the, laiBersion 
scu<}ent(f*ax£' dn their: alkth year of French study with reading and writ- 
' lUii a jsajoe^p^rt of their l^ngudge curriculum. 

lif order to improve the perfonsance and attitudes of students in 
Core French prpgraos it laa^ be worthwhile to encourage the use of core 
• xii&tural language functions and patterns of noves and functions » even 
fr^m the firsit d&ys of language study. Without the constant exaaple 
o£ varied t flexible language use in the claasroosss, students theo^elves 
fB^y be unable to, develop a level of L2 con^etence which allows them to 
coBttunicate in situations outsi&e the foroal classroon setting, l^e 
a<itual relationship that exists between the classroom language experience 
and.^ie students* level of mastery of the second language should be 
investi^te^ in more detail in the future en^>irical research. 
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I Table IV*1 

Percentage of totjstl classzoom discourse aELCributed to each 
discourse function in core and iBsserision settings 



DISCOURSE FONCXKai CORE IMMERSION 



1. 


informative 


. I.IS 


1.8 S 


2. 


administrative directive 


1.2 


12.7 


3. 


disciplinary directive 


0 


4.6 


4. 


social formality 


0.6 


0 


5. 


specific information 


17-7 


10.9 


6. 


gendVal information 


2.9 


6^1 


7. 


taodelling 


3.6 


0 


8. 


reading 


0.1 


'8.6 


9. 


clue 


0.8 


0.8 


10. 


clarify 


0 


2.0 


U. 


verify 


0.2 

V 


1.5 


12. 


translate 


1.0 


0 


13. 


co^lete response * 


Ida 


14.5 


U. 


incomplete response 


8.2 


3.8 


15. 


repetition 


a— 13.7 


2.0 


16. 


accept 


I / « o 


Q 

V » 7 


17. 


reject 


2.S 


1.8 


18. 


positive evaluation 


3.6 


2. a 


19. 


negative evaluation 


0 


0 


20. 


explicit correction 




2.^ 


21. 


implicit coriectlon 


1.7 




22. 


cofsment 


1 . 1 


^(i 


23. 


noise 


1.1 


3.3 


24. 


laughter 




0.5 



Table' IV~2 

Percentage occurreoce o£ each taove type 
in coxe '^nd Issoiarfiion fittt.iiini^«« 



1. Initiate 

2. Solicit 

3. : Respond 

4. Rea L 



Core 



25.9 

3a. I 



ImaersioQ 



r 



ERIC 



5<i 



Lib ic i > - £ 

I'ercenLage occurrence of dliicourse iun..LiL?iiu by inuvc^ ly^. 
in core iiJLicrwiun uctti;:.,.. 



ERIC 



Function 



1 . 



f 8 



12. 



1 

i 

t I ^ 

jr. 

i JO. 

t 
\ 

!:.. 

( . . 



( - 5' 



24. 



c u 



4 i 



CI 



Init iat e 



H Solicit 



100 
lOU 



100 



I/ 



-r- 



1 I 



if 

ii 
!' 

; ! 
It 



i! 

i! 



If 

1! 



11 



100 

90 



II 



ii 



30 



» i 






i \ 

1 • 






u 




1 100 




100 


! iOO 
s 






f 


ii 










t 


M 

t* 








100 


1 20 



33. J 



J 



ia.2 



20. 
33. 
25 
it. 



i 100 



T 



1 
If 

4 



3J.3 i 



l! J7.J 

I 
1 



a. 3 



luo 



11 ijo 
100 

1 uo 

1UQ 
lUO 

81.8 
iOO 



!! 
ft 

66.7 [ 
• 75 1 
J3.3 

l.b 

12.5 

100 
100 

100 
100 

96.7 

100 
100 



1 



t 



Table lV-4 
*~ ^ 



Percencage occurrence of 'move typ^ by source 
in cLre and louDerslon settings 







Source: 
1. Teacher 


1 

2. Student 


3. Group 


4. 


Class 






C 


1 


C 




c 


1 




I 


Move : 




















1. 


Initiate 


100 


98. y 


0 


i.i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2. 


Solicit 


100 


57.8 


0 


42.2 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


3. 


Respond 


O.b 


22.6 


89.5 


64.3 


,0 


7.1 




6.0 


4. 


React 


88.9 


83.7 


4.5 


i A. 4 


"0.3 


0.7 


6.3 


11.1 


TOTAL: 


61.3 


68.8 


33.0 


24.4 


0.1 


1.8 


5.6 


5. 1 



56 




Table IV--^ 



Percentage occurrence of tsjove type by BCurct* 
m core and imt&ersion setLing^^ 



1 

f ] 


Source : 
1. Teacher 


1 

2 * Student j 


1 i 

3. Group 


! 1 


C 


I 


r ^ 


1 


c 


I 


' r ' 

* 1 

i 


I 


Move i 

1, Initiate 

2. Solicit 

3, Respond 

4. React 


100 
100 
0.6 
88.9 




^8.9 
57.8 
22.6 
83.7 ' 


— 

0 
0 

89.5 
. 4.5 


1.1 

64.3 
4-4 

I, 4 


i 0 

0 
0 

0.3 


0 

0 

?.i 

0. 7 


i ^ 

t) . 3 


1 

J 

b.o 

1 

1 : 1 . i 


TOTAL : 


61.3 


68.8 


33.0 


1 




i.8 


5 i 



5; 
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Table IV-5 

Percen.tage occurrence of physical and visual ctedla 
within the non-verbal laodallty^ In. core and liooerslon spittings 



1* In 

2. dl 

3. dd 

5* sp 

7* wo 

K ' Td 

10. cl 

13. r 

'14. it 

15. re 



16. ac 



23. ^ 



tA. ha 



TOTAL; 



Z Use 



3.3 
3.3 

\ 

V. 

60.9 
0.7 
0.7 

2.0 
1.3 
9. 3 

S. > 
b. b 

b.t 

100.0 



CORE 



I-SiHEES ION 



Physical 



20 

0 

0 

t 

0 

66.7 
0 

92.9 

100 
100 
100 



Vlsiial 



100 
80 

100 
100 
100 

33.3 
100 
7.1 

0 

0 • 

u 



Physical 



2.1 



t>6.6 



2.1 



2!i.O j 
U.2 it 



100.0 



100 



100 



100 
lUO 



Visual 



f 



100 



0 



0 



r 



* 



ERIC 
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Chapter V 



/ 



Towards a theoretical Model of Second Language Learning 



Second language learning is recognized to be an extremely complex 
enterprise. Languages ar^ learned for different reasons, under different 
circumstances, by learners of different ages and abilities, and with - 
different outcomes. To create a model whl^h can accommodate all these 
variables and also account for particular language learning experiences, 
a delicate balaince must be struck between producing a scheme that is . 
sufficiently ge »eral to cover all such variations', yet specific enough 
to provide ULaful information. 

Existing models in the field have tended to polarize on thia dioagJ^- 
sion: the descriptions attempt to either document all facets of the 
language learning situation that may impinge on the language learning 
experience (Schi^nn, 1976; Swain, 1977;- Nalman et al. 1978) or address 
only a limited number of specifiable opfe rations (e.g. Monitor Model, 
Krashen, 1976). Both types of schemes are essential to our understanding 
of second language learning; both serve different purposes and are invoked 
at different stages of inquiry. The extreme placement of these schemes 
on a general -specific dimension, however, is problematic: the general 
schemes are actually taxonomies and may be more appropriately called 
•description • ; the specific schemes, while they are models, explain 
only a limited range of phenomena. A model, we believe, must be of an 
intermediate degree of generality such that it has an acceptable range 
of application but can nonetheless explain specific processes. In other 
words, to provide a coherent framework for the understanding of second 
language learning, a model must meet two criteria - first, it roust be 
able to interpret the effects of factors found in taxonomies (descrip- 
tions) of second language learning; second, it must be able to accomodaLe 
aspects of specific models and explain their relation to each other and 
tQ second language learning. The development of such a model was one of 
the major goals of this project. 

The proposed model aims to provide an account of language learning 
by identifying a range of relevant factors and relating them to the 
language learning experience thus explaining differential skill develop- 
ment in learners. The model is both descriptive and explanatory in that 
it incorporates factors suggested by the literature to have relevance 
for second language learning and describes the processes by which the 
language is learned under these varions conditions. To the extent that 
it is explanatory, it is also predictW - language learning outcomes 
may be predicted by considering the stVe of the conditions represented 
in the model. 

A critical feature of the proposed model is its generality. It 
does not describe differences between language learners; rather, it 
describes the way in which humans, given biological, social, and other 
restrictions, learn a second language. Differences in achievement 
between individuals arp attributed to differences in the efficiency 
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with which the model operates for different people* An understanding of 
what factors determine that efficiency is an empirical question and moti- 
vates much of the research generated from the model (Bialystok & Frohlich, 
1978b). Differences in various skill development p however, is attri- 
buted to tne operation of the model and will be examined in that context. 

/■ 

Description of the model 

The model may account as well for differences between language 
learners which may be attributed to individual learner characteristics. 
These are measures such as language learning aptitude ^ attitude^ moti- 
vation» personality » and other variables. It is suggested that these 
factors determine the efficiency with which the model will operate for 
particular individuals without changing the nature of that operation in 
terms of the possible strategies or processes. Thus, an optimal set of 
Individual characteristics, may yield greater achievement in second lan- 
guage learning » but the mechanisms for the attainmqint of that proficiency 
and the strategies available for its enhancement would be identical for 
all second language learners » regardless of their compel^ence. 

The model y presented in Figure V-1, is organized on th^ree levels — 
Input, Knowledge, Output, ^ach of these represents some uiik.que stage 
in the learning and use of a second language — the language nwst be 
experienced or encountered (Input), the information gained must be 
stored in some form (Knowledge), and subsequently utilized for^^-exther 
comprehension or production of the language (Output). 



Insert Figure V-1 about here 



Two kinds of lines connect the various cells in the model. The 
solid lines are '^processing lines" and refer to obligatory relation- 
ships that hold between aspects of the model. Processing lines neces- 
sarily transfer information in the world into the representational 
system, which in the present model is the Knowledge level, and similarly 
processes are required to use the information for output or response. 
The dotted lines Indicate optional relationships between the cells of 
the model. These lines represent ^'language learning strategies" which 
are defined as optional means for exploiting available inforniation to 
improve competence in a second language. 

Input ♦ The Input level refers to the undif f ereniiated coniexi in 
which exposure to the language occurs and is given onLy the general 
title in the model of Language Exposure. Within this concept, however, 
specific experiences could be identified and their particular effects 
postulated. The Language Classroom, for example provides a specialized 
kind of exposure to the language, and the effects of that exposure could 
be dealt with in the model once the nature of the experience has been 
described. Similarly, encountering the target language only through 
books y or through cultural immersion would again provide different 
experiences. These differences could be documented in terms of their 
effects on the type of language learned by the particular Language 
Exposure, ^ 
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A systematic description of differences in language development 
attributable to the Input level has current relevance for language 
pedagogy. The ongoing debate among educators regarding the relative 
merits of programs such as core or immersion French may be examined 
through this Input level of the model. The effects on linguistic and 
communicative competence which follow from specifiable Language Exposure 
circumstances may be empirically studied. 

Knowledge ♦ The Knowledge level assumes that information about a 
language may be represented in three ways, described here as Other 
Knowledge, Explicit Linguistic Knowledge, and Implicit Linguistic 
Knowledge. These are, of course, hypothetical constructs in that they 
do not attefiq>t to represent In any physiological sense the way in which 
information is stored in the brain. Rather, they refer to three types 
of information the learner brings to a language task, and since each is 
considered to contribute in some unique way to the attainment of lan- 
guage proficiency, they have been diatinguis.hed in the model. 

The difference between Explicit and Inplicit Linguistic Knowledge 
is defined operationally. Explicit Linguistic Knowledge contains all 
the conscious facts the learner has about the language and the criterion 
for admission to this category is the ability to articulate those facts. 
These ay include some grammar rules, some vocabulary ites», pronuncia- 
tion i.es, and so on. Imp^licit Linguistic Knowledge i» the intuitive 
inforniation upon which the language learner operates in order to produce 
responses (comprehension or production) in the target language. What-- 
ever information is automatic and is used spontaneously in language 
tasks is represented in Inqplicit Linguistic Knowledge. Again, the 
content may include gr&mmar rules, vocabulary, and so on. It is in 
this sense that a language learner may claim that a sentence '^sounds" 
or "feels" right, althou^ no direct evidence for the correctness of 
the sentence could be cited. 

Three functions are assigned to the Explicit Linguistic Knowledge 
source. First, it acts as a buffer for new information about the 
language. For example ^ new words or vocabulary items which are pre- 
sented in a classroom, or encountered in any other explicit situation, 
would at first be represented in Explicit Linguistic Knowledge. After 
continued use, the information may become automatic and be tran'^ferred 
Implicit Linguistic Knowledge, but the initial encounter, because of 
its explicltness, requires that It is represented in Explicit Knowledge. 

The Sf^cond function Is to act as the store for Information which 
is always represented explicitly. Even native speakers will find that 
certain grammar rules or word meanings require some consciouiiaess in 
order to be used correctly. Native English speakers, for example, 
sometimes report the need for conscious attention in order to properly 
differentiate ''lie" and **lay". Farther Krashen (1976) has argued that 
some aspects of a second language are unconsciously "acquired" and as 
such are not consciously known, while others arc "learned" and remain 
in some conscious form. As a rough, categorization, he claims that 
simple rules are learned and complex ones are acquired (Krashen, 1977a). 
In this scheme, the second language learner would store sinipie rules 
in the Explicit Linguistic Knowledge and cor^iplex onos in Implicit 
Linguistic Knowledge. 
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The third function for the Explicit Linguisiic Knowledge source is 
to act ^'s an "explicit articulatory system". That is, information that 
is represented in Implicit Linguistic Knowledge may be made conscious, 
or explicit, in this source. Rules which are used implicitly and operated 
upon correctl ^ may be generated and the explicit statement of them brought 
into the Explicit Linguistic Knowledge source if required. For ejjample, a 
native speaker of French may not be conscious of the rule governing the 
positioning of the indirect object pronoun although he consistently uses 
the rule in the formation of sentences • , By examining a corpus of sentences 
he may notice that this pronoun preQpdes the auxiliary verb and thus become 
aware of the constraints which he had implicitly been honoring in his 
automatic language production. Because he had been successfully using 
this rule on soma intuitive level, the explicit generation of it is 
simple. 

Only one function is ascribed to the Implicit Linguistic Knowledge 
source. It is a working system containing all the information about the 
target language necessary for most spontaneous comprehension and produc- 
tion tasks. 

It is important to notice that the distinction between the two 
knowledge sources is defined in terms of function rather than content. 
Any information may possibly be represented in either source, and 
certainly different second language learners will vary greatly as a 
function of the nature and extent of the information found in each. A 
larger Implicit Linguistic Knowledge source is associated with an ability 
for greater fluency; a larger Explicit Linguistic Knowledge source is 
associated with extensive knowledge of formal aspects of the lanig;uage, 
but does not necessarily imply an ability to use this information 
effectively. 

Other Knowledge refers to all other informatidn the learner brings 
to the language task — knowledge of other languages, such as the native 
language, information about the culture associated with the target 
language, knowledge of the world, and so on. Some of this information, 
such as the cultural context associated with particular words or expres 
sions of a target language, cannot strictly be separated from their use. 
That is, the meaning of a word is sometimes dependent upon particular 
cultural connotations. Whereas the use of the word in ^propriate 
contexts is itoplicit, the specific cultural aspects of the meaning and 
its occasions for use may be articulated esqjlicitly. I his auxiliary 
information would be represented in Other Knowledge. In this way, 
links are assumed to exist between Other Knowledge and Implicit Linguistic 
Knowledge. The dii.tinction between Other Knowledge and the two Lin^uiiitic 
Knowledge sources essentially is that linguistic knowlodge contains infor-- 
mation about the language code while other knowledge contains related^ but 
not specifically linguistic information. 

Outputs Output, in the model, refers to the product of language: 
comprehension or production* The general terminal point for the out-- 
put is given by the cell for Response, but two specific types of 
responses are also identified. All responses can ultimately be classi- 
fied according to one of these two types, but the general response ceil 
is provided for two reasons. First it simplifies the description by 
offering a general name to Include both the specialized responses. 
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Second, it provides a means for discussing some of the operations which 
aaay occur in either of the response types by indicating where and how 
these operations proceed. 

The two specialized responses have been .ailed Type I and Type II, 
and the distinction between them is charactoyrized by a differential 
time eleiKnt associated with each. Whereas Type I Responses are spon- 
taneous and liBiBediate, Type II Responses are deliberate and occuir after 
a delay, brief as it may be. Different types of language behaviour and 
different degrees of proficiency may be associated with each type of 
response. Reading, for example, may be more closely associated with 
Type II Responses since review of the written material is possible and 
there are few time constraints, while speaking, with its demands for 
fluency, may force the production of only Type I l^sponses. Since it 
i^ known that language learners can often correct their own errors under 
certain conditions, it is ^inadequate to assess language responses simply 
in terms of their tor rectneas. The qualitative differences between Type 
I and Type II Responses may help to explain both wtiy certain errors are 
committed and why some tasks which rely primarily on Type I Responses, 
such as speaking are difficult. 

Responses of either type may be correct or incorrect, and in the 
latter case, correction may occur. The dotted line emanating from both 
types of responses feeds back into the general Response cell and pro- 
vides an opportunity for the response to be modified or corrected. 
Once this additional procedure has been applied to the response, it 
exits from the general Response cell and necessarily becomes a Type II 
Response, in that a particular amount of time has passed since ltd' 
initial execution. 



Opjg rating processes for language learning 

The processes which relate the three levels are Input processes, 
those relating Input to Knowl'(6dge, and Output processes, those relating 
Knowledge to Output. These processes obtain irrespective of any conscio-is 
intervention of the language learner. 

The model in Figure V-1 depicts the Input procens as feeding into 
each of the three knowledge sources, buL the nature of the language 
exposure will determine the extent to which each of these knowledge 
sources are affected. A language classroom in a traditional formal 
program for example, would probably accentuate the line frcm Language 
Exposure to Explicit Linguistic Knowle^lge. In this setting, formal 
rules are taught and the subject of greatest concern is the language 
code itself. An ifmserslon class, however, may have its maximum elfects 
on Implicit Linguistic Knowledge and Other Knowledge. The subject 
matter dealt with by the exposure to the target language would increase 
the learner's knowledge of that subject, such as history, geography, and 
so on, information represented in Other Knowledge. The vehicle for this 
informtion is the target language, and this exposure, particularly in 
communicative situations, increases the implicit knowledge the learner 
has of the language. Communicative exposure is an important way of 
ia^>roving proficiency by increasing the learner's e2q>erience with forms 
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and meanings that can become Incorporated into his own use of U\v 
^, language. Since the lesson is not intended to highlight new tonus or 
meanings, these are^implicitly ''acquired'^ and may be used to form 
his own responses in the target language. Similarly » isamersion experi- 
ences in the target culture would likely have their roaximuxa effect on 
Iisplicit Linguistic Knowledge and Other Knowledge. Only when explicit 
rules or word meanings are sought by reference to dictionaries or by 
asking native speakers would Explicit Linguistic Knowledge be particu- 
larly affected in these immersion conditions. 

The Output process describes the way in which language is used 
for comprehension or production. The assumption is that language use 
proceeds as a function of Inqplicit Linguistic Knowledge; language is 
not^ generally produced in a manner analogous to checking words in a 
dictionary and rules in a grammar book as w.ald be the case if Explicit 
Linguistic Knowledge were the only source of language response ^ it is 
only under particular circumstances^ which shall be described below as 
'*monltoring*\ that Explicit Linguistic Knowledge is used for language 
comprehension or production. 

Several features^ are Included in the Output process line. First » 
the length of the line corresponds to a time dimension. Language 
behaviour should change under different time constraints, if only in 
that longer time spans allow for greater accuracy. Second, a feedback 
loop from both Type I and Type II Responses allows for continual radi- 
fication or correction of a response. The only restriction is that 
only one Type I Response may occur; if this has been corrected and fed 
back into the Output process line^ then all subsequent responses must « 
necessarily be Type II. This restriction preserves the status of Type 
I Responses as spontaneous. 



Str a tegie3 for facilitating learning 

The language learning strategies have been defined as optional 
methods for exploiting available information to increase the proficiency 
of second language learning. In this way they are similar to strategies 
discussed by Stern (1975), Rubin (1975). and others which refer to the 
conscious enterprises in which the language learner engages. In the 
present model they operate by bringing relevant knowledge to the langutige 
task that has the effect of Improving performance. The use of the 
strategies is at the discretion of the individual l.i igu;ige lt»aruer. 

Four language iearning strategies, have bt?en identified, Tht impli- 
cations nf these strategies for achieveroent in second language learning 
are discussed at length t isewheK (Bialystok^ in press). 

The first strategy is a general concept of practice whiofi rofers lo 
a language learner's attempts to Increase his exposure to the language. 
More specifically, however, two kinds of practice are described, and 
the distinction is based on a classification postulated by Stern (1974, 
1978) in which language may be considered '^formal'* or '*f unctionaJ * 
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Formal language focuses on the language code and refers to in lot mat . on 
the learner has about the properties of that code. Fui^ctiou.il Kiaguage 
is the use of the language in communicative situations. In functional 
language ^e, it is the meaning of the message that is of primary con- 
cern, rather than the systematic features ot the code used to represent 
that loeaning. 

Within this context, two possibilities exist for formal praciicc. 
First, the language learner may increase his explicit knowledge of the 
code by availing himself of new information about that code. Tiixs is 
represented by the line from Lbnguage Exposure to Explicit Linguistic 
Knowledge. Examples of the use of this strategy would be f-he language 
learner who studies from a grammar book in order to complement class 
lessons or who asks others, such as native speakers, for clarification 
or information^ about new grammatical rules, morphemes, pronunciations, 
and 9o on. Since this is a strategy for increasing competence, only 
those things that the learner does optionally and in addition to any 
formal training he receives qualify as instances of this type of formal 

practice* 
« 

The second means of employing formal practice is/ to operate on 
information already in Explicit Knowledge for the puftpose of automatisln 
it and transferring it to Implicit Knowledge, This h^y be accomplishcj 
by the use of language drills and exercises which attempt to familiarize 
the learner with Information he already has learned so that it may be 
used easily. Tlie purpose of the language learning enterprise, according 
to th« present model, is to increase as much as possible the information 
in Implicit Knowledge, since \;language fluency operates as a function of 
this Infoi^^tion. The type of formal practice described here addresses 
itself to this question by allowing information to iw>ve from Explicit 
Linguistic Knowledge to the operating store in Implicit Linguistic 
Knowledge. 

Functional practice reters to increased exposure to the langua^jc 
for communication. It may comprise going to movies, talking with 
native speakers^ reading books, activities in which the meaning of thi; 
language is primary. The model shows functional practice to operate by 
means of a line from Language Exposure to In^^liciL Linguistic Knowlcdj'o. 
The language learner samples greater amounts of the lan^;uage in various 
settings (Language Exposmre), hut since rlie purpose of these Lncuuiaers 
is communicative and not formal, the eflcct.s on Kx[>li< ii Lii»f:.ui:H w 
Knowledge are minimal. 

The relationship shown by tuiiclioual juacLisLn^ which cunrac 
Language Exposure to Implicit Lingui*;tic Knowledge is similar to ilu- 
process postulated by Krashen (1976) called language ^'acquisi t i a?; 
opposed to language 'Mearning'*. The language is internaiii!c;d iiacu;;h 
commuin cative exposure rather thaa through systematic presentation oi 
the system. The functional practice stratt^j^y in the pr^'SfiU modt I 
reflects the extent to which a second j uiguage learrcr will dciibtr-^ 
ately arrange for such exposure to occur so that languaj^e acquisitl.ni 
may proceed. 
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The last two sLralegies are mouilorii)8 ^nd inlt-'t cnciisg, Jht jv 
strategies are in some wayy compleaK. alary in that ©onliorxng is cbi»t5nix- 
ally a production strategy while ini^rencing may be ec>nbtUt;red i>l^ 
cosiprehensioA counterpart* Further, monitoring is character i^ej mui» 
as a Cprmal strategy and inferencing is more appropriate ior lunctiouai 
language . 

The concept of sujnitoring is similar to mechanisms postulated by 
Krashen for "Monitor Theory" (i977b). In his s?chiia>e» cuiu^cious kixow- 
ledge" of the language may be used to examine and modify or correct 
lingulatlc output. Siiailariy, the monitoring strate,\g>* operates by 
bringing information from Explicit Linguistic Knowledge to the language 
task for the purpose of examining, or correcting the response. Since 
tisise is required for this conscious intervention of knowledge," monitor- 
ing can only enter the Output process line after a particuiar delay has 
occurred ^d consequently can have an effect only on Type II Responses- 
Tlie monitoring line is shown on the model ab connecting Explicit Linguis- 
tic Knowledge with the Response. 

Monitoring is maximally effective for shaping up the fonuai asf^ects 
of productive responses, that is, it is primarily a formal p reduction 
strategy. It may, however, be used as well to bring explicit knowledge 
of word meanings and structures to a comprehension task to ^mprove the 
responses (which, for comprehension, is simply understanding the mussage) 
and hence operate as a formal v^omprehunslon :>i.rategy. Similarly, moni- 
toring may be used by bringing Other Knowledge into the produ4.tion task 
to assist in the represelitation of particular meanings. This use of. 
monitoring actually requires two steps involving inferencing as well 
and will be examined in greater detail below. Essentially, however, 
monitoring is a formal strategy i» that it works by^xploliing iorm.il 
information about the language which is represented in Explicit LiUguis-- 
tic Knowledge for the purpose of improving Type II Responses, especially 
those concerned with production of the language • 

Inferencing is a strategy wherry language ieanier may arrive 
at particular linguistic informationSwvsich was previ-^usly unkiiuwn. It 
has been argued by Carton (1971) that inferencing is an effective way 
to increase comprehension of linguistic material. He uu.liuu:* tUiee 
types of inferencing — inter-lingual, intra-lingual , aaid extra-liiigual . 
each Qf which describes a bituatioa iu which bomu information l:y u:,eU 
to generate an explicit linguistic hypothesis aboui a j;:revioubly uiikiK.w. 
meaning or form in a second language, 

in the present model, Inierentiin^; it> re{> i esejiii d i^y the r A^ l iila-* 
tion of laformatiun from several put^sible sources lo nritv*- at . omo 
explicit information about the seeond language. ;uui> the inlerencir-j^ 
lines in the model take information trom one oi ihe sourecn and lernm- 
ate in Explicit Linguistic Knowledge where ihc new ln*;lgtjf 1% repro.stnr»a 

Three sources for this information arc identified In th*^ jaodeK 
The first is the use of ^ *er Knowledge. Inietv^^ ing of thi:, type 
would make use of the language le_arner*s knowledfev of the suDjec t 



arid fi^> ^or i-xjtEplt*, *xi\ unkncwn w rn,»v ;c ; • .v. 

the iaiitiu^ijt: iearnt-T itUcr luc OL'.utiug ^ t :?.t -.<.w ^.lu. a. , 

liUoig^Llon irapiicitly knv^wn uu^iut iLifi- Liu^u.i^s j1 o !t ri u. 

le ;,;n;;clousn«?6i6 during mt crcricia^. luj.> ii|»fv>r.'uLca oy i'^- .i.i^i 

t^twlcuLu :ule cauiu nd !»uve been ariiuuiatca, ii i ati :u aoi :u' > j r 
vid*' Lhi: iiieaDS lot deriving acw ukraniugH which w.an t^c ^c»».^v:xo^. . . * ^ao^ 
ani represi!nicit In bxpiiclt Kiuwlcdjic. ^ar cxau4 4v, m 
flr/.vil«>h oay bt? unaware that aUverbb end In *'l> \ tnc> toay tci^ i.: ill 
this ^nlv^rmat lan to inter thai :>ucat: pteviuui»iy uaknuwa w^ca an 
and ^ence arrive socm; reat;enahle ciciaatc v;t the word ac-^i.4»^,. 

Ihe context ot the pas^a^te ur ffcssagu At:*eii may cii;>u be ^i^ucJ 
thc' oieanings ot uiituiown words ar iorms. Ihe ondJrti tandtng tii^- 
ictsKr ha^ ot the pas:iage i:^ teytutTKinivd by the Kei^juui-ie lcH^ inJ 
tnt* toroatioo la this ceil jnay^ t^imi larly be broui^Ja into jui^eii o^ - 
.^-os: io arris^e ai :iocae cxjUi^lr umlert^tandlsig UttUculL 

Th^? charaet^er i^atiun ui tuiei eaciiag m tnih ssudei ©akvs* it j^rioa; 
ily a <.oa^>rehenalon strategy. if used when the purj^me ot the task 
iti :u derive socanlng from language or to underfitaiid ilngultiLiw Zeiu;.^, 
rhe i*utcofflo of eajp Joying the i,trategy is thtil new jinf ur matl^an i«» nuw 
r.^prefv^-ntcd in K:<rM4lt Kpowledge^ xnirvai*.afi that ^our^e^ 

Tliu :?.t r*-l*-^>' Suiy aX;>u u;;ed.isji cOnjuItu t ioii with iUuniiuting iut 
*>foiiiction ta^ikij. This o|teration would be primarily henelUial for 
iuiicticiijl taA>kh^ but couid te u;jed tov l^rnuii one^ a^ well Vhei; a 
lA^^rphe^ie ur siru. tuie is. required by tcie ;;iH aker that 5s ct availaMe 
iti iiib Init^iivtiL Lx^^iireit Know4edKe^ he may ca^ike an Xuierence b^seu ' 
;f ::ia^>i, ur: hi:. .JiovIedKe or another l.ir*g.aaj^t- (Ui?icl Faicwieiijr;e ) 
..rrive .it .4 new ilen* in the t>cv:u:id iungua^o. Tlut, Ite;.;^ Uu j.riui;;!:: 
>f infeicat in>;, wuulJ bv r^j: re*.*^taed it. hxT>i^I^ Liti^vi:.:!^ K;iv wi* c^i, . 

a result, it F^ty be t^ub^^iequent iy u^^ed ti> ctbnllor a i<f .'^h.- t ; 
t •->Uu fc-- I i K n * L> r taa * » /li < 1 ^ Lite U u t jj u t p ; i ■ . » 1 * t. ^ ,t r. 1 . ■ 

the KeKp-n.e cell. !n this w..v , Ex^Imii Kn wled^v w.v. i.urvM.iv. by 
i.ilff lu^r ai.^i tr»' ; .r-rnjait.;; u\. 
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/Ui iuve-r Wat iv.n t Lc- 5 t tc t .*r.d i.tf i . ^5 » ^ :i 

teftuitt* iti-Jit att d :At*: telaiivt' e 1 1 e . ? 2 vene s . s;>*^ iri r:f '> . : 

Iti arur! ,er stt,iay^ lan^4iia^;e *»y, .unir;*- ?v.r t:.rx: ^T\-l:\y\^» 
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ui Htuiy and K^nerai tendenc y iv tksi- ?:;t' ir^t^ r* 
i> Bialvht .'-k , lu .Aral Ivt.^ . 
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One additiooal niechanlsm in the model m&y qualify as a strategy 
/ buf. shall not be strictly considered as such^ possibility 
presented after a response to correct that response and return to the 
Output process line. This is in some way a Representation of a correc*- 
tioo strategy » but the concept shall not be p^rsued at present. 



Applications oC the mudel 

The n^del laay b^ used to explain both individual variations in 
achievement as wrell as differences in skill development for second 
language learners. Individual differences may be attributed io tlie 
extent to^which various language learners use the learning strategies. 
If information presented if\ forcaal situations and stored in Ekp licit , 
Linguistic Knowledge Is not practised^ there is no. benefit to the ' 
Implicit LingulsClc Knowledge fro© which all responses emanate. , More 
opoitoring would be required if the infon&ation has remalfted in Expli- 
cit Linguistic Knowledge, and in the case of coBmunicative tasks, such 
over-use is not necessarily desirable. Other ability differenc€ts 
between individuals, loay determine the ease with which these processes 
function, the asiount of information the particular learner is able to 
extract from a given situation, the eictent to which tha learner may 
operate on available infonaation, and so on. 

Differences between skill development may bt e^lained by the 
difference in the operations associated with various tasks. Tasks 
. which permit the possibility of monitoring, such as writing, may be 

easier than tasks for which the strategy may not be effectively employed, 
such as speaking. Similarly, tasks which require exclusive use of lype 
I Responses may be more difficult than tasks which allow for greater 
use of Type II. 

The taadel provides a means of describing some processes that may 
occur during second language learning. It can be used to establish 
an esapirical framework in which to test the validity of the relation- 
ships postulated in the saod6l« Further, the model is useful as well 
for interpreting eadsieing research by determining which aspects o£ the 
model are invol^d in various research 'apptoaches. In this way, evi- 
dence which may have appeared contradictory may be found to be address- 
ing difi^rent questions or dealing with different aspects of the general 
mode]* For example, the relative importance of factors such as apti- 
tude and attitude in second language learning may be found not to be 
opposing at all but relating instead to different Knowledge Sources or 
piocesses. Second, the model may be used to suggest new directions 
for research. One such study examining the relationship between 
Explicit and Implicit Knowledge is reported in the following chapter. 

« 

Finally, tentative pedagogical implications may be derived from 
an examination of the mo(iel. The jfieed to teach certain learning strate- 
gies and to provide particular kinds of language exposure are suggested 
by the model # ^ 
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Knowledge Sources in J»dgements of Second Language Uiana^at icaliiy 



The proficient use of a language, elthur native or non-nalivc> 
depends on a complex Interplay o£ information thai is either explicii;. 
consulted or intuitively based« Language training programs priiaarily 
seek to enhance the fomaer; students are provided with information 
relating to the foroaXlzed structure of tlie language and arc to a ic;jt;cr 
extent encouraged to rely on intuition. Yet^ it is possible that 'jom: 
language tasks would benefit significantly from the speaker's intuitions 
about the language. The problem for the researcher is to identify those 
language tasks which could be acconmodated by an intuitive or an imp lie ii 
knowledge of the language and those which require the intervention of a 
set of formalized articulated rules. 

In. our model of second language learning ( Q^pter v } ^ a 
theoretical distinction is made between information about the language 
which is represented in 'explicit knowledge* on t|ie one hand and 'impli- 
cit knowledge* on the ot^r. The assignment of information to either vi 
these sources depends neither on the content nor on the method of ins true 
tion; Infonaatlon relating to phbnology^ syntax^ .sess^ntics, and so on 
could appear in either and information learned through a textbook or 
through a conversation is similarly unbiased for its representation. 
The distinction^ rather^ depends on the ability of the learner to articu- 
late or consciously act upon the governing rule* Those rules which can 
be consciously , entertained by the learner are stored in 'explicit know^ 
ledge*; those rules which are honoured without attention to the rule or 
even an ability to state it are stored in 'implicit knowledge'. This 
distinction is intended to capture the difference between language which 
is deliberately constructed (explicit knowledge) and that wiiich is auto- 
oiatically produced (implicit knowledge). 

If this theoretical distinction between explicit and iciplicit 
linguistic knowledge is valid» then it should be possible to ideiyitiiy 
particular types of language responses or types of las;guage tasks that 
are differentially reliant on e*th oi th#-s^u i^ource;*. A descrlpt luu ui 
language tasks in terms of these conceptual sources would both vali- 
date the theoretical claim for thcix distincttcj^n and point a::, wtil to 
pedagogical implications for formal' language instruction. .\ raoic { rv- 
cise understanding of Che occasions iur cxpiic^u init t viLiiitvu lu ..l.^:. . 
language production would clarify t Ju* role ot remai infitrucLUK* 
poHsibly suggest aspecti> of content lu QaxiDl-ie itb^ i>ct.eilti*. 

The description of explicit l.tii^uistlc knowiecJei*- is* i^*^ o^^Jt 
allows far extreme variaDility uetvi u langu.igt? ir.iiac?.* iu ?cc!.v. rr 
thtr content of that source*. Trius, a simple pfi'Sr rit^f. ii^<4 c.t{;r*»H j r* u* r 
the information that would be in cxpJUii Suiuwii: Ji^*: ioi <i j*ajtu -iar 
learner'. Rattier, general statements regarding types of language tax^Ku 
would more likely capture thu d!fierence betvctrn tho^v l.ii\i;uu^:v ta.iu. 
which could be suived irorc ira{>lirir knc^vledgp #m^J !.?^-.- wr i ?; w I 
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ledge tor an individu^ii iangUtiige iean;ci at- ^tii^ uS i : i arac i , .vvci 
c»t sludv in the larget l*inguagc ^ azad Lht larigu**^e liackfero;if>j t-i 
individual le*ittner- Varlatiuuln iIm tvnfccn^ t/Ki^Uvii KUouI-ii^ 
and itsi role in certain tJ;iks shouid vary .is a lunciion or t.i.er. t T - 
torn, ^^unger learners £cay treat a :>iicond l.^nguagv e ml iai iv to 
a tifsr language than would oiuert learner^s. With'^ui an acute: ^^uty-.^^t: 
o£ gxamsatical correccneas and a need to be ^tractur*jrlly exact, yuun^ei 
learners^ may rely mote on intuition ♦ind c;dy be iei,s cieteiieJ by the 
prospect of v rror than would older ^ schooled ieatneri> . A more advanced 
level of study In the carget language mry pean that cure af the int st- 
coat ion about the language hajb becacic autooaativ. ani hence j>t3ce a larger 
propori^lon ot the langua^^e under ia9]tcit control. Finally, lan^^g* 

earners who have i:hievcd i^reficlency lu a number of langua^j^es niay 
beoetic both by a ^^reater faciiUy with language in general as well 
as a greater source of information upon which to case Ungcistic inter- 
ences, such as cognates and structura. similarity letwecn ianguageti. 

Despite the predicted individual variablUiy in the relation be'.- 
O^en isnpllcit and explicit knowledge, it shmild n^M^eiheiesu be possible 
lo^^eteroune the gffneral conditions tor theJlr latcrao: ion. i u^it toaai 
coniitralnts , ich as those occurring during converBation vitri a native 
t;poaker. lor exanifuo, u ?uld likely bia> the language learner toward^i 
concern with ilu ncy ^ opposed to accuracy. Ci?n5:iieq sent iy , the iani;uafc,t 
production would be previominant 1 y deJ i ved irop tmpiicii linguii^Liv knuw* 
ledge^ siin,^e exp^lxclt referral would produce delays t!iat wuuiJ ic^ede 
the convcr-.at icaal i:;tcract ica. StndUrly, i langj.j£.v learrn-r wrMin^; 
a letter ui the taiget language would m^tt: iip.eiy uc-ni^ult boiU 
explicit linguistic M«owleUf§i: and a vaxii^ty oi ufiiCAai i^oucccs, .Uv K 
a:; a dictionary. \o .icssufe th^ accuracy and he?it.e th Inlerpretabi li ty 
ot hlJ product, fcelween tuv^;.*, extr*/JT?ev, hu-c^^^r* ihvr tactj^ri^ 

cna^^ f ttiij^cr ibi. tn bon^- ^t-oer . vay rhr Oi-r .i^A ct,r t.-^r ? hi- u-.e o! M>:,\i\ii 
IjinguiHl iv knowK'i^^e? 

p^i>i, it i i i ^ I ^-rudu^^ u ij,t?«c)Ji; V ; , I ) i.:. i ^li^.!. 

t*.^k which Ji;ay contfittwie to the ir.vucaticn . t i^xjiiiril r.nowiea>;i . A 

-iai-;* • C.%c*K wa:> ^.v>ai» i dc ! tj-d Iti Lfrt£a^ ^fl LUk- ■aLJ^x•^AwC t'»l'Ui.*i t i ; 

required, the SpecUio: li:;yul?^tl< stiu* -.iri ;aatr:vd lit Ihv titvpeu^*-, 

s*. c. ;il;y tifai ^iriv osu o; :Ji«.' "iawt';iw** iiML.iit . ;:.uy ■ an 
:;rjpiicl!l rJ:uwl4:dge« t^iC ■ -^l u li-? t ^rvif^cr ur^-^-t^.^: .- j^rtii^^t 

iiit orisat i. rj x**y require the ifiterveM iL'uf\ v^S f:ApIUii rj.v^wl4'j>:t . i ^ 
vK.tmplc^ a learsier ol Fren.;h «iJiv kii'/w ihi. rult t..r li^. tushiii.t. i 
'-^'^^ r*>HH <{? ^l*^i£!!^ whlcl-. ht sfit>c?,s t ^♦tr iux;iia2v vest *s8(vJ j^'ci .! 
iiatticlple and alrtO Kr.ow t;;e rtii«. t-r iUl i^iOiatlur, pi».vcru;;f 
of the obje'ii prur^ouc^. Con/.-icang thtt^f rw^- ruU-s ^j. , w?. t aniii a^-. 
where ?he obji^-^M pr«mn^in in r^ia itm ti? M«f t- t> ff* v.*rr r/ , 

»,raan^tica^ duCall fe^rnff.-ii I v As Lur in tSkt- tuitr-il . i t , na^; C;.^' 

ubuai ^•Slphasife> on corre^:tne^v 5«ay undi tT?in«' the if-iftwr ' ^ Wi i I j aK.n* ^. 
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to cooKELiL intuitional errors caused by assigning the task solely to his 
icopilcit knowledge « Hence the hypothesis concerning the aiaount oi de- 
tail required by a language task is Lhat those* tasks which are based un 
greater detail or a« greater amount of information should Induce the 
learner to auppletsent his implicit ^response with infonnation from expli- 
cit linguistic knowledge* 

Specific linguistic structures may affect as well the general 
occasions for the lusplesaeEtation of e^^plicit linguistic knowledge. 
It saa> be that certain ^structural rules are not easily placed under 
implicit control, and their correct use requires coogcjjSiie intervention- 
Krashen (1977^)hab noted that gjraiomatical rules may be described as 
'easy' or 'hard*, and that this distinction inay* be reflected as well 
in the way in which the rule is assimilated. Easy rules, he suggests, 
!My be learned ft while hard rules must be acquired* Infonsation which 
is consciously learned Is generally represented in our laodel in expli-- 
cit linguistic ksiowledge,, and so the use of these rules may also require^ 
the use of explicit knowledge in the formation of the response • 

The final eleiaent considered in the present analysis is a differ- 
ential tiae factor associated with different types of language tasks. 
A prixoary distinction between having a conversation and writing a 
letter » for encamp le, is that the cunvexsation places tioie constraint)^ 
on the learner that are not present when atteiopting to write a letter. 
Whether or not the learner chouses to consult explicit knowledge » 
time may prohibit him frou doing so in some situations. Similarly, 
Kraahen (1976) argues that the *'^k>nitor" in his model can operate 
only when conditions o£ time permit* Thus the same language task 
under different response time conditions may be solved through a 
different interaction of eisplicLt aad ii^pliciC linguistic knowledge* A 
greater length of respcnse time may, in fact, encouirage cautious learners 
to consult explicit knowledge even for casea in which it would not nor- 
mally be required to do so* The hypothesis, then, la that a greater 
response time will allow language learners to exploit explicit knowledge 
for information required by some responses and possibly to increase the 
domain, of responses solved by explicit knowledge througli ai% over-reliance 
on that source* 



A Eummary of the above^ factors postulated to affect the interaction 
between i&uplicit and explicit linguistic knowledge in second language 
tasks yields two sets of three factors each. The first set, which may 
be called 'learner'-related variables', ihcludeh the level of study of 
the learner in the target language, the age of the language learner, 
and the particular language history uf the luarner, especially his com- 
petence with other languages* The second set ol factors, or the 'task- 
related variables', includes the level of detail and/or amount of 
information required by the task, the specific linguistic structures 
or aspects of the language being focussed upon, and a situational variant, 
namely the length of time permitted Cor the response. The purpose of 
the present study was to test the role of all of the above factors in 
the invocation of explicit linguistic knowledge on a language task by 
a group of second language learners. The questions addressed by. the 
stu^jr are ^ follows: 

1, WlUch language ta^ks require the intervention of explicit 
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linguistic knowledge for their solution? 

2. Which language taslcs may be solved exclusively through 
liDplicit linguistic knowledge? 

3. Are the answers to 1 and 2 different for different types 
of language learners? 

The task paradigm adopted for the examim!^lon of these questions 
was one in which second language leacners wer^ required to loake gram- 
maticality judgeoients about sentences heard ifi the target language « 
Schachter» Tyson & Diffley (1^6) had found t|iis to be a useful means 
of characterizing tha^^. learner^ transitional coi2q[>etence in that the 
intifiition scores obtained by this s^thod provided an important coiaple- 
ment to the formal performance results of their learners, and they 
reco«miended the inclusion of intuitional data in a variety of research 
enterprises. Thus, unlike more traditional formal tests, the grammati- 
cality judgement task permitted subjects to respond in a more intuitive 
and undefined manner. Since the present study aimed to describe the 
interaction between the use of intuition and authority for language 
learners performing various tasks ^ the use of a grammaticality Judge- 
ment task in which intuitional responses were encouraged, seemed 
appropriate. 



Method 



Subjects 

The subjects for the study were English native speakers who were 
at three different levels in their study of French as a second language. 
The first two groups were high school students who were taking French 
as a credit course in school in a 40-^mlnute per day program. Group 1 
consisted of 97 Grade 10 students who were In their fourth year of 
French study; Group 2, con^osed of Grade 2 students in their sixth 
year of study, had 143 subjects; and Group 3, adults learning French 
in an intensive program designed to train civil servants in French 
language, consisted of 43 subjects. This last group provides a sanq^le 
of older learners who were generally at a higher level of achievement 
than were the Grade 12 students. Thus the factors of age and Jevel 
are confounded in this group and so the difference among the three 
groups for the present purpose shall be described on th^ 'dimension of 
level of study. ^ 



Instrum e nt 

The test used in the study wa«2( an adaptation of the Aural Grammar 
Test used in our previous research (Bi^lystok & Frohlich, 1978a). Two 
sets of 24 isolated French sentences were composed such that each 
sentence was 15 syllables long and controlled for syntactic and semantic 
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co^ lexity, Eai h sentence was read twice on tape by a native speaker 
ol rrench* Of the total set of sentences, 6 were grammatically correct 
and the remaining 18 were structured to fill particular classes of 
graumatical errors* Six seniencek contained soiDe error in the adjective^ 
s±K contained an error In the itrdirect or direct object pronoun, and six 
contained an error in the formation of the verb. Within each grammatical 
form class t two sentences violated each of three governing rules. Hence 
the 18 incorrect sentences may be assigned to one of three form class 
categories and one of three rules within each form class* The list of 
rules used to construct the incorrect sentences appears in Appendix D 
and the two sets of sentences are listed in Appendix £. 

The task was to provide information about the sentence to one of 
three levels of detail represented in the desj^gn by the three ,experi- 
s^ntal conditions* In the first condition, subjects had only to listen 
to each sentence and indicate if it was cbrrect or if it contained a 
grammatical error. In the second condition, subjects had to cletermine 
as well the part of speech affected by those sentences which they be- 
lieved to contain an error. In the third condition, subjects were given 
the list of 9 grammatical rules used in the test construction and were 
asked to identify the exact rule which was violated by each of the 
incorrect sentences. 

For each of thSse conditions, subjects heard both sets of sei tences 
but under two different time conditions. For the first set of sentences 
subjects were required to respond spontaneously by circling the appro- 
priate answer on their score sheet. The time interval between the 
completion of the repetition of one sentence and the onset of the new 
sentence was 3 seconds. For the second set of sentences, subjects were 
allowed 15 seconds between sentences to consider their response. Earlier 
work with this test had 4emonstrated that a 15 second interval provided 
sufficient time to consider and reformulate responses^ The assignment 
of the two sets of sentences to these two time conditions was counter- 
balanced across the three detail conditions and across the three levels 
of studyo 



Design and procedures 

The design of the experiment, presented in Table VI--1, contains 
two learner variables and three task variables. The learner variables 

are level, coisprised of Grade 10, Grade 12, and Civil Service, and 
language, indicating that the learner speaks English only, or is fluent 
as well in some other language. 



Insert Table VI-1 about here 



The subjects were assigned to one of three detail conditions, rep- 
resenting an increasing amount of Information required for the response. 
The Response criteria, the second task factor, were different for each 
of these three conditions, and the criteria associated with each detail 



condition «re listed in Table VI-2» Finally^ all subjects performed 
the test in two Titse conditions; the Spontaneous and the Delay. 



Insert Table VI -2 about here 

St^Jects vere^ tested in their classrooms in one session lasting 
approximately 30 minutes* The spontaneous condition was presented 
first and vas followed by the remaining set of sentences for the delay 
condition. All the instructions for the test were on the tape and one 
practice ex^imple preceded each testing session and each new Time condi-*- 
tion. Subjects were encouraged to guess if they were unsure of the 
correct . respi>nse, \ 



Results 



The design of the eKperiment permits the data to be analysed in 
terms of both a primary distinction between the identification of items 
that were grammatically correct or Incorrect > and consideration of the 
incorrect items in terms off the three features grammaticality ^ form 
class and/fule. The results will be presented first for the effects of 
the task^^elated factors detail » time and response; the subsequent sec- 
tion^^itfill examine each< detail condition separately and consider as well 
tiie effects of the learner«»related factors level and language. 



Ov er^rilew of task -related factors 

An exaoiination of the assesso^nt of gramma ti call ty,, that is, the 
distinction between correct and incorrect sentences, places a bias in 
favour of incorrect itei&s for the more detailed condlvions. In these 
conditions/ that is» 2 and 3, any indication of error fulfills the 
grasmMticality criterion. Correct sentences, however » are constant 
in both number and response required throughout the conditions hence 
more informative comparisons can be made for these items than for the 
incCrrrcicL sentence. 

«i 

The .data for the propoi'tifm of sentences atcurately identified as 
correct or Incorrect ia presented for all conditions ^n Table VI-3. 
Thus a response in Condition 2 v*iich erroneously judges an adjective 
error as a verb error, for example, is considered acciirate for this 
a^ialysls in that some error was identified. 

For all three measures, tliere is a slgnlt leant difference between 
condition 1 and the other two conditions. . 



Insert Table .VI-S about here 
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For correct* judgements, condition 1 is easier than the two detailed 
conditions, (F(2;314) - 62.69. p < .001)* The proliferation of accept- 
able options for conditions 2 and 3 appears to loake these conditions 
easier for incorrect itejos* the stable and i&ore stringent response 
required for correct iten^ indicates more accurately the relative dif-- 
ficulty of these conditions. 

The effect of the two time conditions interacts with the sentence 
graomacicallty, ^or response. For the correct items there is a slight 
advantage in the spontaneous time condition (F(l,314) « 4.58, p< .05); 
for the incorrect iteiss the facilitation is in the delay time condition 
(F(l,314) - 85.20, p <.0Ol). These differences will be ejq>lored in 
greater ^detail for the separate conditions and items. 

The global Judgements of sentence grani&atical;Lty may be examined 
in terms of the form class error responsible in each sentence. Thus 
while the criterion is still the indication of sosie error in the incor- 
rect sentences » the scores can be calculated separately for the sei^tences 
in each form class. These scores are presented in Table VI-4. Tabula- 
ting the data in this way elucidates two important interactions: detail 



Insert Table VI-4 about here 



condition by form class (F(6,9A2) « 81.68, p< .001) and form class by 
time {F(3,942) - 9.69, p<.001). 

The differential effect of form class in the three detail conditions 
distinguishes the correct sentences from the three types of error. In 
condition 1, the correct sentences are identified more easily than any 
of those vith errors; for conditions 2 and 3 the reverse occurs. This 
is a ssK>re detailed reiteration of the effect reported i.n Table VI-3. 

The time condition affects performance for only two types of items: 
correct sentences were identified better in the spontaneous condition 
(Newaan-Keuls: p< •OS) and adjective erroria benefited in the delay 
condition (Newman-Keuls : p^ .01). The Judgement that pronoun ^and verb 
sentences contained spfiie error was not affected by the delay. 

There was no overall difference found in subjects* ability to Iden- 
tify incorrect sentences <^s a function o£ the form class involved in the 
error. 



Condition 1; Grammaticality 

The scores for subjects in condition 1 are presented in Table VI-5. 
To make all scores out of 18, the scores. for the identification of cor- 
rect sentences was multiplifsd ^by 3 as there were 6 correct sentences but 
18 incorrect ones. 
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Tt^ time factor was not significant for this condition; subjects 
performed conparably in both the spontaneous and delay situations. 

The response factor, given in condition 1 as the difference between 
correct and incorrect sentences » was significant (F(l»84) 46.97» p < .001) 
It was easier for subject, to identify the correct sentences than to Iden^ 
tify Che incorrect ones. 

Neither of the learners-related factors » level or language » af^cted 
the perfon&ance in this condition* 



Ctondition 2; Form j:lasi» 

The criterion for responding in condition 2 was an indication of the 
form class involved in the incorrect sentences. The scores for subjects 
in this condition according to the three form class types and correct ' 
sentences are- presented in Table VI-6. 



/ Insert Table VI about here 

( : ^ 

The effect of response is not si^if leant; there is no general dlf- . 
ference in \he ability to answer any of the four types of items. The 
effect of time is significant: Performance is better in the delay con- 
dition than in the spontaneous (F(l,91) 18«75» p<.OQl)« 

The interaction between tis^a and response is significant (F(3t273) 
» 8*38» p < »001) and is more revealing than are the main ef fects* The 
delay facilitated the Identificatioik and assignment to form class of 
each of the incorrect items (Newman-Keuls : p 4. .01) but there was no 
difference between the time conditions for the correct items. 

While the learner-related factor of language had no effect^ level 
was significant in the analysis <F(2,91) - 17^9At p< .OOl). The Civil 
Service subjects^ scored better than did the Grade 10 students (Newman- 
Keulsi p<\05) and Lhey in turn performed bettei than did the Grade 
12 students (Newman«*ICeuls : p .01). 



Condition 3; Rule 

The responses in condition 3 indicated the rule that was violated 
for eacli of the incorrect sentences. The scores in Table VI-7 have been 
aggregated by summing the score out of 2 Cor each rule within a form 
class and producing a total out of 6 for the form class. 
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The differences aniong the 10 response types are significant 
(F(9,828) - 19.67» p ♦001). and three groups of responses based 
on relative difficulty can be identified.: Easy (Adjective 3) » Middle 
(Correct, Adjective 1, Pronoun 2» Verb 2), and Hard (Adjective 2, 
Pronoun 1, Pronoun 3, Verb 1, Verb 3). The general result is that 
the rules which refer to specific lexical items are easier than 
the rules which are asore abstract • Thus^ the easiest rule is that 
which applies only to the adjectives *bon(ne)* and *grand(e)'; the 
moderately difficult ones apply to a larger doiaaih of specifiable 
iteiQS, such §3 colour adjectives or object pronouns; the most difficult 
rules are general directives for agreement or tense formation. 

While the overall effect of time was not significant for this 
condition, there was an interaction between time and response (F(9>828) « 
3.07, p< .01). Some of the response items more greatly benefited from 
the delay condition than did others* 

In this demanding condition of detail, both learner-^related variables 
contributed to performance* The effect of level was significant (F(2,92) - 
20.39, p < .001), the difference between each level contributing to the 
effect* The lowest scores were obtainptd by the Grade 12 students, the 
next by the Grade 10 students, and the hi^dst by the Civil Servants. 
This is the sassie order of proficiency found in condition 2 even though 
the subjects in both conditions were different. Thus this finding 
constitutes a genuine replication of the level effect. 

' The effect of language gave a significant advantage to those sub- 
jects who had fluent command of some language other than English (F(l,92 ■ 
3.72, p «0S). * The mean scores for each level and language cell are 
reported in Table y/lS. 
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Discussion and layllcations 



The discussion shall attempt to support the foll9wlng three argu-. 
s^nts: firsts that there is an initial judgement of gramma ticality 
that is based on iiqplicit knowledge; second, the formal explicit infor- 
mation differentially affects sentences which ak*e grammatical and those 
which are not; and third, that learner-related variables such 4s level 
of study and language background have their greatest, if not sole» 
effect on tasks which are mast difficult, that is, those which maKimally 
access explicit knowledge. 



The evidence for these acguiaents is based primarily on the inter- 
actions obtained in the analyses o£ variance. The assumption is that 
a significant issprovement in the delay condition 'occurs when the learner 
consults explicit knowledge during thjs delay to retrieve necessary in- 
forisation. Identical performance in both spontaneous and delay conditions 
implies that e^qpili^it knowledge is not consulted during the delay and 
the intuitive response is always used. 

The first postulation is that there is an intuitive judgement of 
overall grammaticality made prior to the analysis of the error which 
may be present. Consequently^ correct sdritences would not interact 
with the time condition because the Initial judgement of grammaticality 
is 8.ufficien£ for the responai^. Ihia was found to be the case for all 
conditions; there was even an advantage for correct sentences in the 
spontaneous condition for the data jreported in Table '\[I-4. ^ Once a 
sentence is Judged as incorrect^ however » the more detailed information 
about the error involves the use of explicit knowledge. Thus, the 
Judgexii^ts in condition 1 for incorrect sentences end at this intuitive 
stage and hence should also be unaffected by the time condition. This» 
too, was found to be the case (Table VI«>S^. Similarly, the responses^^. 
in conditions 2 and 3 which indicate that the ungrammatic^ 4»enre]Eices 
contain an error » even though the wrong formjr^class-igfioice was made, 
should similarly be unaf fected bx^xhe- ttme^ondition. The subjects 
should at least selj^ci;^ seme^ncorrect cat^ory. This finding was 
reported in Table VI-4 for the pronoun and!v<rerb sentences; the selection 
of some error category for these sentences was the same*^in both the 
spontaneous and delay conditions. It is only when the exact information 
was scored as the criterion that the delay condition produced better 
^results (Tables VI-6 and VI-7). Further, the delay condition produced 
an ordering of difficulty for these decisions: adjective errors were 
easiest and verb errors most difficult to classify. Thus wa conclude 
that grammaticality decisions are made initially on an intuitive basis 
that may or may not be 9uppoVtable by the subjects* knowledge of the 
reason for the decision or the nature of the error* The role of detail 
in the present study is that Judgements about levels of detail beyond 
global gramssaticality require the intervention of explicit linguistic 
knowledge and thereby benefit fro^ a. greater resp'onse time. 

The second conclusiop from the study is ioySome ways a corollary 
of the first. Becuase of the process of judging grammaticality poStu^ 
lated in the above argument, there is a qualitative difference between 
judgements of sentences which are correct and those which are incorrect. 
Since detailed information about errors must rely on information in 
explicit knowledge, intuitive judgements of grammaticality are reliable 
only for sentences which are correct. The evidence for this in tue 
study was that Judgements of correct s ententes were comparable for both 
time conditions, and sometimes even better for spontaneous, while accur- 
ate incorrect judgements required time. Thus formal explicit Information 
is not retrieved in the judgeitent of correct sentences and as such it may 
be said that language learners have an ijitultive sense of *grammaticaHty * • 
Such a construct may be essential to arty use of the language; it permits 
language learners to receive language input without constant analysis of 
its grammaticality. Uiargrammatical sentences would presumably be identi- 
fied at this Intuitive level and only then would they need to undergo 
explicit grammatical analysis to determine the nature of the pt^blem* 



The learner^related variables discrirainated learners only for the 
more difficult tasks « The effect of level demonstrated fcr conditions 
2 and 3 was not clear, however, since the lowest scores were obtained 
by the Grade 12 class which was judged to be the intertaedi.iite level of 
proficiency in the study » Perhaps sotoe thing in the curriculum at this 
level may be responsible for the effect. Possibly -Grade 12 sotudents 
were over-confident of their intuitive judgements and did not^make 
adequate use of explicit knowledge. The evidence for this .^njecture 
is that Grade 12 students generally shoved the least iffiprovcraent in the 
delay conditions. 

The language effect was more consistent; fluent command of ar^other 
languaige was advantageous to performance but only in condititn 3^ It 
may be that such knowledge is useful only for very challenging tasks. 
Since condition \5 was the one most reliant on ejqplicit knowledge, it 
may also be the case that this variable has its greatest impact on 
formal or explicit knowledges and Vo directly benefited the learners 
in this, cottdlttdn; It would be interesting to compare these results 
to those one might obtain In a similarly formal task but measuring 
learner variables in terms of a^more implicit knowledge or, usirg the 
same learner^ variable^ t«stin^ a more conversational aspect of language. 
For example, if the measure wyire length of stay in the communit:/ in 
which the target language wad spoken, the learners who have had greater 
exposure to the language ma^ enjoy an implicit intuitive advantage 
which would facilitate performance tasks measuring communicative ability. 

Four specific recommendations for further research in this area 
follcv from the results of this stu<^. First, the extent to which the 
results obtained are a function of the type of task used must be deter- 
mined. The selection of the grammaticality judgement task was motivated 
by the perceived flexibility of the task in alloK^ing both forsial and 
informal types of re£>r*onses. The Interactions between explicit and 
Implicit knowledp jerved should be cotnpared for tasks which are more 
deliberately com^wiructed to test one of these sources of knowledge, such 
as discrete point achievement tests and conversations with native speakers. 

Second, the g^eral effect of rule? found in the present study 
indicated a dif ficulty con^onent which was related to the locus of 
control of the rule. Thus, rules pertaining to single lexical itema 
were easiest and those to general sentential structures were most dl£«<^ 
ficult. This finding needs to be explored in greater detail so that- 
questions such as the following may "be <:on9ldered: Is explicit know- 
ledge required only for rules of broader focus? Are lexical rules 
stored in loq^licit knowledge? This fopus variable should be counter- 
4>alanced with form class in a design that permits the simultaneous 
examination of both form class and domain of control. 

JM**7^the effect of level of study found in the data was surprising. 
IVpically one would expect a higher level of study to be associated with 
greater achievea^nt. the decrease in performance exhibited by the Grade 
12 subjects in both conditions 2 and 3 needs to be examined in terms ot 
aspects of their program of study, aspects of. their own experience with 
the language, and perhaps attitudes towards the language and the testing 
situation. The , problem seems to be related to an iijouf f iclent use of 
explicit knowledge, and the reasons for that avoidance need to be 
identified. 



Finally,, ^»roflcicncy with anathcr language b*w:i'liltJ i^ubjccit^ oiuy 
in. condic ion , 3 in wtUc;ft i.hu most explicit knowledge v.k; required. Ttu\ 
titracegy of relying on such Inf ortti^i Ion , huwi-vcr, w*iv cit.trly advanta- 
geous to those who eispioyed it. . Several quet*^" tuns follow froEO this 
finding: Is ic psJssible to exploit Such knowledge In r.ore intuitxvt! 
tasik^? Doi:i> the benefit of other laii. uages accrue only for formal 
explicit, task with sufficient response Cimes* Ct^n learners be encour- 
aged or trained to use their Jcnowledge of other iangu^gei; to increas»e 
its benefit to the le»s detailed ^ask5? 

The ptiiaary pedagogical contribution of the btu^y Is^ in the^ iUfenii- 
fication if the*role of explicit fonaa*^ infonaatiun in at iea-^t ona type 
of language tJisk,^ It is clear that 3uch informatian is not alvayii neces-' 
sary^ a3 in the intuitive judgement of graiamaticall ty , mor is tf always 
ui»eiul^ as in she identification of very specific -Uxictl tulet*^ Wl^ere 
e^plic^t kjRowledge is required^ however^ time \b neces^sary i/^t the learner 
to retrieve the relevant iaiormatton and incorporate it Uvfo his^ retipocuie, 
Sos»e factors uhich affect his ability tq do so are hi^-^vcl cf Utiidy and 
knowledge of other languages. The iikplieation foc-^Xan^ige tr»iiiut>^ 4ii 
that the learner's intuitions must be developed and encouraged tha;. 
efficient strategies for consulting expllc^it knowledge wher^. uOL.ci»i;ai3|* 
laust be trained. Content rat ion on only the tonaal aspects oi Jangua^ie 
m4 rule formation not o tly precludes icaporrant anpecit ot ihe },*nguage 
but ignores as well the uae of the learnbrfe great iniuivVe resouvtur. 
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Table VI-1 

Experituental design and number of subjects per group 





Detail Condition 




I^vel 1 


Language 


1 


2 

• 


3 


Total 


Grade 10 


English 


£■0 


JJ 




• 

124 \. 


pther 


11 


14 


8 


Grade 12 


English 


34 


43 


37 


145 


Other 


12 




12 ' 


Civil 


English 


12 


9 


14 


48 


Service 


Other 


3 


.7 


3 


Total 




98 


113 


106 


317 



Table VI-2 

Response criteria for each detail coaditlon 



Sentence Structure 



Detail 
Condition 

i 


Correct 


Incorrect 




2 
3 


C 
0 
C 


Adj< 


ictive 


Pronoun 


Verb 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


I 


1 


1 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


A 


A 


A 


P 


P 


P 


\ 


V 


V 


Al 


A2 


A3 


PI 


P2 


P3 


VI 


V2 


V3 
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Table VI~3 

Judgeioents o£ sentence gracBaatlcallty across conditions 
(Scores are proportion of accurate judgements) 



Tine 



Detail 


1 


2 


3 


^an 


Response 


Correct 


Incorrect 


— 

'Correct 


Incorrect , 


Correct 


Incorrect 




Spontaneous 
Delay 


.68 
.61 


.47 
.50 


.38 j 
.36 


.65 

. ?k 


.29 
.30 


.68 

.71 


.53 
.53 


Mean 


.64 


.48 


.37 


.69 


.30 


.69 





» \ 



ERIC 



Si 



r 



\ 



Tabic VI -4 



Judgcns£«nt.& o£ aeotencc grajooaticality according to iotm cX&ss actob^ conditions 
^ (Scores are out of 6) 



Detail 



¥otf» class 



Loxx 



— « 



Spontaneous 



4. OS 



i. 26 



'H Delay 



X 



i.t>7 
1.21 



3.00 
1. 3S 



Mean 



1 r 

L ., I 

1 ; 



i 0 



1.26 



1.2i I 1.33 



j Adj . I Proi>. I VcfU 



1. it 



^ 1. 



• i 



1.3€ ! I. 3S 



i 4 s: r 



1. 31 



j 3. 4.03 I i.02 

1 i.2l j 1.36 

I 

I 1.33 1 I.3S 



3S 

K4D 




T 



1 . »i 4 . 3t» l^.Z'J i» - 

1.6; i.3s 1.47 j X. 



I. 



95 



J 



Table VT-S ^ 

Cocidition 1: Mean scorcis for response » tlsse and level out o£ 18 



■/ 





Grade 10 (N«*29) 


Grade 12 (N-46) 


CivJLl, Service (N-15) 




Rasponse 


Correct 


Incorrect 


Correct 


* 

Incorrect 


Correct 


Incorrect 


10.43 


X 

Spont aneoiis , . 
• 


11.72 


9.^1 
2.18 


i3.A0 
3.46 


7.9a 

1.73 


11.38 
J 4.22 


8.79 " 
3,25 


Delay ^ 


11^96 
3.86 


.10.08 . 
3,00 


10.35 

3.66 


8.01 

2. .06 


42. 7S 
- 3.00 


9.15 
2.67 


10.38 




11.84 




•U.88 


^.96 


1 12.07 ■ 


8.97 





ERLC . 

f 



87 
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Table VI-6 

Condition 2: Mean scores for response, time and level out o£ 6 

# 



4 



Level 


Grade 10 CN-3A) 


Grade 12 (N»49) 


*av^l Service (N-14) 


Mean 


Response 




Adj. 


Pron. 


Verb 


Corr. 


Adj. 


Pron. 


Verb 


Corr. 


Adj. 

> 


Pron% 


Verb 




(Spontaneous 

s.d. 


^.37 
1.24 


1.90 
1.22 


2.11 
1.50 


1.83 
1.40 


1.89 
1.16 


1.7^ 
1.20 . 


1.57'. 
1.01 


1.44 
0.98 


3.57 
0.98 


2.00 
1.52 


2.57 
1.38 


3.3b 
1.39 


2.20 


X 

Delay 

V. s.d. 


2.28 
1.54 


2.59 
1.43 


2". 6 7 
1.43 


2.27 
1.58 


1.58 
1.17 


2.46 
1.06 


1.72 
1.28 


1.54 
0.87 


3.36 
1.11 


3.93 
1.62 


3.36 
1.44 


3. 7i 
1-35 


2^63 


Mean 


2.33 


2.25 


2.39 


2.05 


1.73 


2.11 


1.65 


1.49 


3.46 


2.y7 


2.97 


3.54 
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Table VI -7 

Condlcloo 3: Mean scores for response, tiise and level ouc of 6 
(ForcD class scores are the sup tot che three rules) 



Level ^ 


Grade 10 


Crude 12 (N-AB) 


Civ4. 


I Service (N»l( 


&) 


Mean 




Cbrr. 


Adj. 


Pron. 


Verb 


Corr . 


Ad j . 1 


Pron. 1 


Verb 


Corr.. 


Adj. ' 


Pron. 






K 

Spontancouti 


2.35 


1.96 
2«29 


1.15 
2.04 


1.28 
2.01 


1.44 
1.26 


1.18 

1.60 


1.00 
1.32 


0.47 . 
1.12 


3.27 
1.31 


2.33 
0. ^ 


2. 3& 
2.11 


1.78 
1.45 


1. ?6 


' ■ =i 

Delay 


1 2.52 
i 1 .o3 


2.24 
2.27 


1 . n 

2.00 


1.58 
2.02 


0-94 

i. 09 


1. 19 

i . J 7 


0.% 
1.46 


0.64 
1.13 


3. SB 
1.20 


3.?4. 
2.0ii 


2,27 
2.52 


l.-»5 


1.90 




2 . 3 

\ 


\ 2 . VJ 
\ 


i. ?i 


: .-3 


: ,1'; ■ 


1. l«f 


0. V3 












t 
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Table VI -8 

Coaditiott 3; Eff^Qts of level and language un jvYlurnuiice 

' (Scores out of 2) 





Grade 10 j 


Qrade 12 


Civil Service 


Mt an 


■ * 


{ 

0.56 I *H'..35 

1 ^ 

26 ^ i36 


0.62 
13 


0.51 


Other 

N 


0.65 

S 


0.28 
12 


1.00 
3 


0.64 


Mean 


0.61 


0.32 


0.81 
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DISCOURSE FUNCTIONS 



Move Type 



Discourse Function 



Coding 
Symbol 



Description 



I. Initiate 



"l.l informative 



II. Solicit 



\ 



in provides new in£oniiation 
about or directs atten- 
tion to the topic of th'e 
discourse. 



1,2 administrative directive di 



1.3 disciplinary directive dd 



I. A social formality 



II , 1 . special *iAf ormation 



II. 2 general information 



11. 3 modelling 

11. 4 reading 

11. 5 clue 



II. 6 clarify 



sets the stage for verbal 
or non-verbal behaviours • 
which are to fcoUow. 

directs attention to class- 
room comportment.. 



soc refers to social formulae 
such as greetings, 
leavetaklng. 



sp requests a specific or 
expected response. ' The 
respondent has no freedom 
of choice in the required 
response • 

gen requests an opinion, an^ 
idea or an unexpected 
response. The respondent 
has some freedom of choice 
in his response.' 

iflo provides a linguistic 
model to be imitated. 

rd reading aloud. 

cu provides a grammar clue 
or a cross-lingual clue 
to assist respondent In 
formulating a response. 

d rephrases original 

reque,st to assist res- 
pondent in formulating a 
response. 
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II. 7 verify 



99 



ve requet»t8 confirmation 
that a previous state- 
ment has been heard or 
understood correctly^ 



« - 



Move Type 



Coding 

Discourse Function SyodioX 
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Desert, ion 



III .Respond 



III . 1 / complete response 



III. 2 Incomplete 
• III, 3 repetition 



It 



re 



provides c *tcte or 
acceptablt; .oonse in 
which the r imal infor- 
mation requi**»d by the 
solicit is present. 

does not provide the 
minimal required 
information. r'^-' 

repeats previous 
utterance. 



IV. React 



IV. 1 accept 



ac 



IV. 2 reject 



rj 



IV. 3 ' positive evaluation +1 



IV. 4 negative evaluation -1 



IV. 5 explicit correction CI 



IV.6 iipolicit correction C2 



confirms that the res- 
ponse has been heard 
and that it is approp- 
riate. A non-evaluative, 
neutral reaction. 

identifies the reply as 
inappropriate and unac- 
ceptable. Neutral and 
non-evaluative . 

presents a positive 
estimation of a previous 
response. 

presents a negative 
estimation of a previous 
response* 

provides the correct 
form following an incor- 
rect rer onse. 

* 

indicates an incorrect 
response by placing 
emphasis on the incorrect 
item or by otherwise 
localizing the error." 



IV. 7 coEDient 



IV. 8 noise- 



IV. 9 laughter 



CO 



ha 



provides additional 
information by ex- 
panding or elaborating 
on a response. 
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Append.^ X B 

Transcript of Grade 6 Core 
Lesson Segment 



T^Bonjour classe 
CJt Bon jour Madaiae 

T J Bon j opr. / Attjottrd'hul c'eat quel jour? 

2.1.1 C'est quel jour^ 

S •^"c'est mercredl.'^ 
t If- 

T Ottl./ Nommez les sept. jours. . .Danny 

S^Lundiy mardl, merer edl, jeudl, vendredi, sanedi, dlmanche. . 
T "Tr§8 blen. / Ah^ nonmez les cinq nols. Oui? 

2.1.2 S ''Septenbre, octobre, novaiabre, decenbre, janvier. 

/#J ■■ . ■- --■ - - - - . ■■ • 

T'^Oui./ Aujourd*hul c'est janvier? Oui ou non? C'est janvier? 

S '^Non, ce n*est pas janvier. 

T^fQui./c^'est fevrier. / &p^te2 "f4". 

2.1.3 C'^fe • 
T'^f^ (Bb) Comme ja. 

T-^flvrier 

ft 

C^'fivrier 

ft 

T-^Jf^vrier 
C^fevrier/ 

2.1.4 j'**catherine? 
S ^vrier 

T*^Oui.^^ Jason * 



[ 
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S'^flvrier 

T^^Oui./ (points to student) 



t 
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S ^ f evrier 
T"* (points) 
S ^ £evrier 



T**uh huh.^ et la classe. 



C f evrier. 

I 

T^C*est q\iel mois aujourd'hui? C*est Janvier? 
S^Non, c'est fevrier. ' 

Noconez les six mois. Oui. Simon? 
S'<''3epteiEi>re, octobre, noverabre, d^ceidire, Janvier, £evri... er. 
T ''Kon. pas exacteo^t../ £e 
S**f evrier 

<r7 



T'*Oiii. ../sifflon 
S*^f evrier 

T^'Xr^s bien./ F^vrier. Classe. 

C^'f evrier » \ 

Tr Oui. / C*eat quelle, annee? |* 
2.1,5 ^ soixante dix-huit. T 

A' / ^ r 

T' Oui./ Alors quelle est la date complete? t 
Quelle est la date? Oui. ' ^ 

S'^^C'est mercredi, le quinze fSvrier, dix neuf cent soixante dix-huit. 

bien. Benny. / Ah. regardez ici./Hier c*ltait quelle fet^?* 
2.. 2.1 Comment s*appelle la fSte? C'ltait Noel? 



S ShaW heads "non" \ 
T^*Non. /pu'est-ce que c'est... Wayne? f \ 

# • ■ • 

S ^^Saln^t. • . SBikXt Valentin ^ | 

T Tres biea. Saint Valentin, (picture of heart) 
U»Qu^eat*^ce que c'est? Oui. 

I 

S<''un coeur. I 
T^C*est un coeur. .* • 

* 

S^^C'est un coeur. 103 
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I 



t 




T^Out. f Et j:a? (picture) Qoi* 
S C*est un cupidon. 

T^^TrSs hlen./Et ici, qu'est-ce que c^est? Ca. Oui. 
S C^est un coeur. 

T^'oui* /e? ca. Qu'est-ce que c'est (saioe picture). Vous souvonez? 
Oui. ' 

S C'esC un'sourls. 

T^C'est un sourly. 

S^^C*est uri sour is. 



classe. C'est un souris. 



C C*est un souris. 

T*^Et qu'est-ce qu'il fait le petit souris? Qu'cst-cr qu'il fait? 
II mange? 

S Shake heads 'non*. 

T*Non. /Qu'est-ce qu*il fait? Oui. 

S^Il eodirasse. / 

aa . / / 

T"I1 embrasse. Oui. .11 etabrasse I'autre petit souris. / 
2.3.1 , f'Quel temps fait-il? Oui. (picture) 

S^Il fait beau . ^ 

X'^Oui./Quel temps fait-il? (picture) Danny. 

osr ' 
S II fait du vent . 

T*^Quel temps fait-il? (picture) Katherine. 
T^ Oui. / Jason '(picture) 

> 

s'**Il fait froid. * 
T Oui. /Cindy, (picture) 
S***!! pleut 
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T'**'uh huh. / Graham (picture) . . .Oui . ^ ^4 



s'^*"!! fait du aoleil , 
' T Ttes bien. / Graham. . . 
S^*'ll fait du soleil. 



T Qui. C^est ca. / Et Qtaintenaati, regardez. '^Quel temps fait-il? 
(picture) li 



(picture) fait chaud 
C U fait chaud. 



T^'^Quel temps fait-il? 

S' U fait chaud. 

rffr / 
T Oui. / (points) 

S 11 fait chaud. 

x'^Quel temps fait-il? 

S II fait chaud. 

,«f / ilX 
T Oui. / Et voila 1* image, (picture) 

Itegardez. / il fait (whistles). ..11 fait chaud. 
il« Quel teiBps fait-il Jason? 

S'*^I1 fait chaud. ^ 

T C'il . / Quel temps . . . ? 

S'**I1 fait chaud. 

T Qui. / Quel te!i|»8 fait-il en septeid>re? 
^3 Quel temps fait-il en septembre? 

HI 

S II fait froid. 
x'^n septeiid>re? 
Ss.Oul. 

T Quelque fois oul,ymais d'habitude quel temps fait-il? Oui. 
/A 

S II fait chaud. ^ 
at ; 'itf 

X Oui. I (^ix&l tempt* fait-il en decembtre? Blair. 

in ^ 

S II nage. 

T'^'tlon, (light laughter) 
Quel temps fait-il? Oui. 



S II no^ge. 
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T*^ II neifje. Out (Bb). 

H^Bt quel t&fssps £ait-ll en fevrier? Robert. 
S'"*!! fait froid. 

T Oul. ■ Et aujourd'hui, quel teinps fait-il? 
Den. 
|*if 

S Uh, 11 fait froid. 

/ 

T ' Oui. . .possible. / Une autre? 

S'^ II fait du soleil. 

if*- / »Ji 
X Oul»/ec une autre? Danny. 

S II fait beau. 

T Qui. / 



t 
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Appendix B 

Activity! Thente and Topic Divisions for 
Grade 6 Core Lesson Segment 
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1 ' OPENING REMARKS 

1.1 Social Formalities 

2 REVIEW OF VOCABULARY AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

2.1 Calendar I^ate 

2.1.1 I Days of the week 

,2 Months of the year ^ 

.3 Pronunciation drill of new item: 'fevrier 

.A Recapitulation of 2.1.2 and 2.1.3 

,5 Today's cosqplete date 

2.2 Holiday Vocabulary 

"2.2.1 Valentine Day picture descriptions 



2.3 Weather Idioots 

2.3.1 Review of idioms with picture cues 

,2 Intrpduction of new item: '11 fait chaud' h 

.3 General questioning 



.1 



1.2 



■/ 
t 
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Appendix B 



Transcript of Grade 6 Iniroerslon 
Les s on Segment 




1.1 T 'cojSBnent a'est passe la representation hier soir? 
S *Bon 

C ' (noisy coimnents) rn 1^ 

T Sherry,' Sherry, laisse parler Mike./ 
^11 y avait autant de monde hier soir qu'il y avait oiardi soir? 
<• (noise) 

? Sherry, pa fait la troisieme fois que je te dis 
' y (noise) 



T^ Un incident coaane ils sont produits un peu trop souvent. Les grands - 
vous ^tes les grands siaintenant - vous courez dans les couloirs, ssh./ 
/ojane, tu me Xaiase parler ./''Vous- Courez dans les couloirs, vous courez 
dans les escaliers, vous bousculez les petits. Et c*^est ce ttue vlent- 
de f aire Andr4 avec cette petite de la dasse du fond ISi-bas . Et^ 
n' arrive pas qu'avec j:a. Avant les classes, avant le lunch^ jusqu'au 
moment de sortir pour, a midi, Jeff conme d*habitude a trouvl moyen 
de donner des coups de punch et ce n* est pas la premiere fois Jeff ^ 
A chaque fois qu'on sort 3l midi/'^Jeff ! diaque.-fois qu*on sort '» 
raidi J*ai quelqu*un qui vient se plaindre que tu as omind;' des coups 
de ptmch, et j:a commence a bien fair^. Bon - c'est ujmi chose -/ 
main tenant on passe au travail. ^ 
Boyd. / 



r ■ 
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1.3 S oul . ^ 

X'^'^hier soir comment ^a c'est pass^? |^ 

T'H*eet-a>dire, les spectateurs riagissaient plus, ils applaudissaient^ 
plus fort . ■ 

S'^Il n*y avait pas beaucoup de personnes. ^ 

X'^Ah oui il y avait plus de personnes qu'hier soir 

S^il y^.avait beaucoup plus d*enfants et les enfants 

X***^ Est~ce qu'il y a, 11 y. avait plus d'enfants - Andre - il y avait 
beaucoup d*en£ants qui connaissent deja l*operette7 

s'^ beaucoup de petits enfants ont ete 

X'^Bo' .. / Ce solr - ce soir c'est plus t3t eh? 

S*W. 7 h. 15 

(noisy answers) IOR 
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S^Est^c^ que .tu yiens? 



4 



T-^^Ce solr» ooiu /Ce soir je surveille les Indians encore una fois 
majlheureuseisent • Je surveille encore les indiens. J^irai voir 

l*op^reti:e ie 28» / * ' ^ 

I. I ■ III I I i. ■! I M i ni I I II * / % 



if/ * { 

1.4 T Bon.. Rapidenendt aaaintenant je vous redistribue les cahiers 

d* expression Petite. Nous corrigeons un texte ensesd^le, nous le 
recopions cette fois, d* accord. Hier nous avons £ait tr& rapide- 
gent ce travails ^^j^^ sortir hier aoir> On fait la memie chose / 

2^ 5 J^Hel^sa» Ted^ Ted yUne chose aur laqiielle je veux insister* 

Mainrenaikt vous ^i^vez remarqu^ qu*il y a deux dames qui essaient 

d^enregistrer jK^qui va se passer dans la classe* II faut que ' . 
elles puissent' entendre correctement l^enregistrement. II faut pas 
que vous parlicss toi^ enseiable^ que vous remuies vod grosses 
chaussures comme vous avez 1' habitude de le faire. Par consequent » 
qu^nd/vous allez parier vous levez le doigt vous ne cries pas ^ 
^nsieur* * * 
9£ (noise) ^'■^ , * t 

^ fJBon pain tenant il faut se decider a travailler. / ^ 

1.6 S**-^ , . '' ■ ' ^' 



T^Vous parlez de pa avec M."^ S savoir exactement^ 
>Bon. DapScSies-toi Sherify 8*il te plait./ ^ , - 

'^Bon j^attends.qu'on se dlpeche un peu. Karine» depechons-nous uj(i peu./ 
^Qui ^st-^ce qui n*a pas son cahier? 

(noise/questions and answers with individual students) 
«*Je ne sai^ pas oU il est Karine. Tu as bien regarde dans ton sae^ 



r 



-1*7 T^Bon. Vous posez.J^s stylos » vous $coutez» je vous lis le texte , 
premiere phraseymke tu n* as pas besoin de ton stVlo 
oiaintenant^ tu a^ besoin d*^cout^r. 
* AndrS * 

^Je reliS tout le texte» d.u d^but^ ce qu^oh ^vait copie et la suite du ' 1 

texte a et^ ecrit par <^ / «^ 

^^"Il'Stait huit hetir^li du soir. Un't^lizzard terrible soufflait sur i 
la ville. rue Itait presque deserte et la chauss^e ^tait couverte * i 
de glace. ^ a un poteau^ un vieux mcasieut tenait un sac 4 provisi^ons r 
dans sm bras libra; II attendait pour traverser la rue. Soudain, | 
le feu/est pass^ au vert. -Le feu est pass^ au vert quand le vieux 
1llonsiel^^ a^lSchl le poteau. 11 a conuQence a marcher quand une auto t 
qui ne pc?ttr ait ^ Tn ^>Q *arreter est passe. II a perdu son ^uilibre 
aur ,1a chauss^^ oouvbrte de glace et son sac a provisions est all^ 
dans l^air et a frapM l^auto en plein dans le pare-brise.** / jl 
2.2 HVoild pour le reate jie l*histoire. Elle a termini en faisant la . 
phrase . .' Tas mal. ^wa va pouydir amSliorer pa, i^uelques fautes 
d*orthographe ^ onfva essayer de corriger directement. Anne? 

S'^^Au ^ est-^ce qu*il faol 

T^^la partie qu*on avait copiee au tableau avant? 
^ " No» no avec i^i *t\ le £e^ etait vert, tu ajoutais ca, au tableau 



/ 
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'eat trea biea. / je- ripete, James, que pour que l*enregistre- 

meat solt utile « on €vlte de £alre des bruits par - comme tu es en 
"^^--^Xiin d*cn £aire. - 

Tu n* as pas touchi at ton cahier* / 

T^^Oui, Anne. Anne a absolument raison. a repece a la derniiare 

phrase qul^ ^ait copied au tableau^ c^est ^'soudala le feu est passe 
au vert" et Aadr^ a continue en dlsant **le feu est passe .aja vert 
quand le vleuat monsieur* a lach& le poteau il a consic&ce c^est 
pas - • ^ ^ 



ache 



S ^'oh - aussitdt qu' il a iSche poteau 

T^Oui c'est pa,/et on peut,>eontinuer directeffient, on ne* repute p^^de 
cette fapon. / gSn. j^"1ceci30Bience. Je relis de toute fa^n la preioi^re 
phrase. On va essayer d*abord de corrlger celle-d. 

^' *Soudain le feu* 4 on ya copier jpa. C*est la derniere phrase qui- 
^Lait co^i^e au tableau* Tu veuK ampler cette phrase-la pour 
commencer^ tu coxmsences vers la gauche *Soudain le feu est pass^ au 
vert' » • . • 

Commence ^ ^ 
Votis pouvez tous copier cette phrase-*lS. 

Prenez une page nOuvelle^ vous laettez la date, et vous copies cette 
phrase. 

Ihk stylo pour Mike? ^ 

(Ss copy text) / , 
(r^Bon/ maintenant a partir de la nous continuous. Leves le doigt.^ 
^'Le feu est passi au vert quand le vieux monsieur a lache le poteau: 

il a commenc^ a^ marcher quand une/^auto qui ne pbuvait^pas s 'arreted 

est pass^*. rp^ c'est une phras^« / 

Donna? * • 

S /^f^ poteau on met un point. - 

T^met un point apres 'poteau'* **Le f eu est passe au vert quand le 
•vieux mbnsieur u iSqh^ le poteau.'*/ « 
^lOn laisse cette phrase-*^la. II faut commencer a partir d'ici. / 



2 S'^aussitot qu'il a lachi le poteau ' 
T^^^aussitot,^, oui 

^^/'aussitot qu'il a/ lache le poteau le vieux monsieur a commence a 

marcher' /*4res b*en. / Jfe^relis pa une fois: 
li^'aussitot... a qarcher' -'oon» on va o^ttre 9a* 
vous attende:^ qu'a le copier. 



Oui, va|f«-*y« Faites un accent « Faites-le pour de bon« 
.^^'Aussitdt qu'il a lSch4 le poteau' - et quoi ensulte? - *le vieux 



monsieur a commence a marcher'* 



IS 

S le «vieilldrd7 



Ho 



T' Bon, d*accord. /Qui est-ce' qui vient / 
t>*le vieillard*, d* accord* 
■ y5 0n va resoplacer >dLeux loonsieur* par 'le vieillard*. 

t^«^'AussitSt qu*il a lache le.poteau, le vieillard' - tu vas avoir de 
la chance - *le vtelUlard a coiBsienc4 a narcher' 

T^^ , Qui peut preter un stylo a Karine? 

T Neil? ^ • . 

T*^Oui^je sals, mals peut-etre que tu peux^^ forcer quand maiae./ 
^Qu'eftt-ce que tu n'arrivespas a lire? 

sf^SQu4ain le feu est passe au vert, aussltSt - 

T^'aussltSt qu*l?. a iSch^ le poteau le vieillard a.coomsnce ^ marcher. 
.A S^** (spelling) ^ 
T^^deuK quelle question^ aussltot - est;-^ce que... deux 's* 



S^(iioise) ^ 



T^Bon, ^ partir de la prodialne phrase.. pd, tu vas t*appllquer, d' accord. 
On ivite la conversation iwitile. / Neil? - Andre - tu as sw>i^ ca? 



S^Oui. 



T^Tres bien. 
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Activity B Theroe and Topic Divisions for 
Grade 6 Iiamersion Lesson Segg^nt 

OPENING HEMARKS 
1.1 ^ ■ ^ Discussion o£^ School Operetta 
1*2 Disciplinary lecture 

1.3 .Return to Discussion of 1.1 

1.4 VAdsiinlstration of Work to Follow 
1. 3 Disciplinary Lecture 

1.6 Classroom Management ^ 

1.7 * Repeat bf Instructions of 1.4 



' GORRECTION OF TEICT 

2wi Teacher Reads Text 

2.2 Error Ck>rrectlon ^ 
2.2.1 Spelling error 

2.3 . Discipline 

2.4 - Error Correction 

2,4.1 Repetition of phrases 

2.5 Adtoinlstration 

2.6 . Error Ck>rrec£ion 



2.6.1 Sentence division ^ 

.2 Conjunction: *au8sitot* 

.'3 Synonyms: ' 'le vleux monsieur/le vieillard 

.4 Spelling / 

• . • ' 

2,7 Discipline 
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Appendix D 
French Grammar Rules 

Adjective t 

A 1. Coflour adjectives always follow the noun. 

A 2. I£ the noun Is feminine, the adjective which describes it is 
also feminine. 

A 3. The adjectives 'bonCne)' and 'grand(e)* come before the noun 
they describe. 

Pronoim ; * 

I» 1. The object pronouns come directly before the verb. 

P 2. The direct object pronouns 'le', 'la', 'leS* always come before 
the indirect object pronouns 'lui' and 'leur'. 

P 3. The direct object pronoun conforms in number to the noun it 
replaces. 

m 

Verb ; 

V 1. The subject determines which form of the auxiliary verb is used. 

V 2. Reflexive verbs form the 'pass4 coraposi' with '^tre'. 

V 3. To form the 'pass^ composC' you use the correct form of 'avoir' 

or 'Strc' plus the past participle of the verb. 
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C 23. Le Tirofesseur d'anglals Itii dit qu*il fait souvent de graves 
fautes. l34 

VI *24. Notre pire nous avons aid^ a trouver de J oils petits cadeaux. 



Appendix E 
French Sentences - Set. A 



PI * 0. Manan a donne un petit pain a Paul et 11 a mange le. 

C 1. II 8*est depech^, nais l*autobu8 etait dej£i parti. 

P3 ^ 2. II a voulti'des llvres, otais 11 ne I'a pas vus. • . L 

C 3. Elle a cholsl tme nouvelle robe, nais elXe ne l*a pas achetee* '** 

Al * 4. Ulpr, sK>n pe^it ooir chat a vu isi oiseau et 11 I'a tue. 

PI * 5. Avant de^partir pour 1 'Europe, elle a promls lui d*4crlre. 

P2 * 6. . II lul les a prates » aals elle ne les a Jamais rendus. 

C 7. Marc ne conprend pas, laals 11 ne lul demande pas d' explications. 

V3 * 8. II a achete une belle laontre qu'll lul a donne pour Noel. 

P3 * 9. Mdu frere a cach^ ma jupe rouge et jc ne les al pas trouvee. 

A3 *10. Le mariage de la belle princesse '4talt une occasion grande . 

C 11. Nicole a fait des gateaux dellcleux^*elle nous a offerts. 

A2 *12. Le garden est malade i cause de la mauvals nourriture. 

VI *13. On le Itii a racont^, mals 11 l* ont oublle. 

\ . 

V2 *14. -PetHSNijnt les grandes vacances ota petite soeur ne s'£ jamais 
lavSe. 

Al *15. Ma irere a perdu son joll blanc chapeau dans le metro. 

C 16. Mon pere cherche toujours ses lunettes et 11 les trouve sur 
son nez. 

P2 *17. ^ Andre a recu de grandes nduvelles. et 11 leur les a dltes. 
A2 *18. Hier, ma grand-ofere m*a racont^ une hlstoire aysterieux . ' 

i 

A3 *19. XI veut acheter une bicyclette bonne , mais 11 n*a pas d'argent^ 
V3 *20. Le marl de mon amle nous a vendre sa belle volture. ^ 
V2 *21. Le chlen a* a appro cK^ de ma vleille tante et elle l*a frapp^. 
PI *22. II lul a fait un bon dtner, mais elle n*a pas i'aime. 
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PI * 0. Maoan a donne un petit paia a Paul et il a mange le. 

C 1. Mainteaant, Je leur montre les Image qui son t dans le grand 

livre bleu. 
• ■ 

P3 * 2. Alain lance le ballon a Henri, mais il na les attrape pas. 

C 3. Les enfants les regardent par la fenetre apres le petit - 
dlijeuner. * ^ 

Al * 4. La bouteille de rouge vin que men pere t*h donnee vient de 
France. 

PI * 5. Ton papa lui a demande du fromage et il a le mangl. 

P2 * 6. Elle a fait dcs gants pour Marie et elle lui les a donnes. 

C 7. C*est Jacques qui a vu cette petite annonce dans le nouveau 
journal. 

V3 * 8. Le grand mechant chien a mange ^es beaux souliers de mon frere. 

P3 * 9. Maman a achete des^ souliers bruns, mais elle porte pas.. 

A3 no. Elle met le livre .dans son sac grand avant de prendre 1' autobus. 

C 11. Elle leur a lu l»hist6ire du petit prince mais ils ne I'aimaient 
pas. 

A2 *12. II ne prend pas sa nouveau voiture, mais il la laisse chez lui. 

VI *13. Nous avons achete une grosse orange que- nous a mangee. 

V2 *1A. Nous nous avons rertcontres apres la grande fete du Carnaval. 

• Al *i5. Je t*ai vu avec ton ami Francois qui a un brun chien, 

C 16. Ce detail que Michel n'a pas remarque eat tres important. • 

P2 n7. II a trouve .de belles photos et il leur les a montr^es. 

A2 *18. Nos bona amis nous ont chante une beau chanson de Noel. 

A3 *19. Ce matin ils se sont leves d'heure bonne pour ^tudier. 

V3 *20. Mon grand fr^re a dormir toute la nuit en face de la tele. 

V2 *21. Elle s*a arretee au restaurant apres sa deml^re classe. 

PI *22. II a ecrit une l.ongue lettre mais il n'a pas I'envoyee. 

C 23. Nous nous sommes bien amuses avec nps vieux amis fran^ais. 

VI *24. J'ai achet*^ les boites <que turn* avons montrees dans le oagasla. 



